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GURNEY’'S SHORTHAND. 

Thomas Gurney was born near Woburn in 1705. 
Having learned Mason’s shorthand when a boy, he 
went up to London in 1731. It is said that he was 
appointed shorthand writer to the Old Bailey in 
1738, and that he edited for many years the 
Sessions Paper, containing accounts of the trials 
there. The first edition of his system, based upon 
that of Mason, appeared in 1750 under the follow- 
ing title :— 

“Brachygraphy, or swift writing made easy to the 
Meanest Capacity. The whole is founded on so justa 
Plan, that it is wrote with greater Expedition, than any 
yet invented, and likewise may be read with the greatest 
ease. Improv'd after upwards of 30 years Practice and 
Experience. By Thomas Gurney. 

Good or bad sense are wrote with equal speed, 

No need of Grammar Rules to write or read ; 

Let wise or foolish with their Words abound, 

The faithful pen shall copy every sound ; 

Ages unborn shall rise, shall read, and say 

Thus! thus! our Fathers did their minds convey. 
Publish’d according to Act of Parliament October 16, 
1750.” 12mo., pp. 34, all engraved. 

The work rapidly attracted public notice. The 
dates of the second and third editions are wanted. 
Both probably contain the commendatory verses, 
thus signed and dated, and showing that an edition 





appeared in 1752: E. D., Cambridge, St. John’s, 
May 14, 1751; C. H., Feb. 2, 1752; H. B., 
Dec. 13, 1751; and W. B., Sept. 17, 1751. The 
verses were repeated in all the subsequent editions. 
The writer of the first was the celebrated Dr, 
Erasmus Darwin, then aged twenty. His lines, in 
the metre of The Botanic Garden, are as follows : 
“To the Author. On his Book of Short- Writing. 
Culpentur frustra calami.— Hor, 

By intuition is the Seraph taught 

To read the mind, and interchange the thought? 

Does on his breast the living language lie, 

And quick ideas circle at the eye !— 

—Nor has mankind an art unequal found : 

And taught the eye to catch the letter’d sound: 

While thus the dumb exulting tell their care, 

And deafness sees the sound he cannot hear. 
—But slow the speaking hand till Gurney sprung, 
And formed the finger rival to the tongue. 
Tale-licens'd travellers are wont to boast 
Amazing converse in the realms of frost ; 
Lips move unheard, each sound in ice entomb’d, 
Stagnate his current, and his wing benumb'd, 
Slumbers inactive, till a warmer sky 
Unbinds the glebe, and bids the accents fly— 
Thus Gurney’s arts the fleeting word congeal 
And stay the wanderer to complete his tale, 
When the quick eye-ball thaws the letter’d plain, 
Calls out the sound, and wakes the dormant strain. 
Taught by thy rules, while panting hearts indite, 
Obedient hands with equal ardour write ; 

And distant friends rejoicing know to speak, 

Wrapt in a sheet, the converse of a week : 

Go further, Gurney, and thy wond’rous toil 

Shall print the sigh, and imitate the smile. 

Whate’er the tongue or trembling strings commands 

Shall live obedient to the echoing hands, 

Each air & grace the fuithful letter bring 

If Silvia lisp, or soft Amelia sing.” 

Lewis and the other authorities on shorthand are 
thus in error when they state that Gurney’s system 
was first published in 1753. The third edition 
names the author’s house “in Christ Church 
parish, Surry.” The fourth edition was published 
in 1760, and the fifth appeared soon afterwards. 
Mr. Gurney died June 22, 1770. The seventh 
edition has no date, but perhaps appeared in 1770. 
It is announced that all inquiries are to be made 
of Joseph Gurney (son and successor to the author), 
bookseller in Holborn, opposite Hatton Garden. 
A Shorthand Dictionary, based on Gurney’s 
method, was published anonymously in 1777. The 
eighth edition of the system is said to belong to 
1772. The ninth edition, upon new plates, was 
thus entitled :— 

“ Brachygraphy : or an Easy and Compendious System 
of Short-hand, Adapted to the Various Arts, Sciences 
and Professions ; Improved after more than Forty Years 
Practice & Experience. By Thomas Gurney : and brought 
still nearer to Perfection upon the present Method By 
Joseph Gurney. The Ninth Edition. Printed for J.and 
M. Gurney; sold by M. Gurney, Bookseller, No. 34 Bell- 
Yard, Temple-Bar, London. Published as the Act 
directs, March 1“ 1778, Price halfa Guinea, W. Palmer, 
sculp.” 


There is a dedication to the king by Joseph 
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Gurney, without date. Some of the former editions 
had been inscribed by Thomas Gurney to John, 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. Two of my copies of 
this ninth edition are numbered 4430 and 4733. 
A new preface by Joseph Gurney, dated London, 
April 23, 1777, was added. 

The early editions contained an oval portrait of 
T. Gurney, who is depicted with a plump, good- 
humoured face, and he wears a wig. This portrait 
appeared for the last time in the eighth edition. 
Another, of Kit-cat size, the hand holding a quill, 
was also issued, and was used by the celebrated 
stenographer to prefix to MS. copies of sermons, 
&c., which he wrote out in longhand from his 
notes, Two of these transcripts, dated 1762, are in 
my- hands, one being a sermon preached at Luton, 
Bedfordshire, Dec. y® 30, 1736 (sic). The ninth 
edition of the Brachygraphy contained a new 
portrait in an oval of smaller size, signed “ J. 
Collyer sculp.,” which was repeated in all the 
subsequent editions up to 1835. Underneath this 
as well as the Kit-cat portrait were Mr. Gurney’s 
arms, Per fesse or and az., three pallets counter- 
changed (these were the arms of Sir Richard 
Gurney, Lord Mayor of London, 1642).* Crest, out 
of a ducal coronet a lion’s(?) head. In Evans’s 

fatal, Portraits, pt. ii. 151, a portrait of John 
Gurney, eminent shorthand writer, is noticed, large 
4to., 2s., drawn by Holl and engraved by Harlow. 

The tenth edition of Brachygraphy belongs to the 
year 1785, my copy being No. 4810. The eleventh 
was dated 1789 (Nos. 5151, 5473). This edition 
mentions Mrs. Gurney as a bookseller, No. 128, 
Holborn Hill, where were published books of trials 
(twenty-three in number, from 1773 to 1787) from 
Mr. Gurney’s notes. The twelfth edition was 
dated 1795 (Nos. 5778, 6063). The dedication to 
the king in this and subsequent editions was 
dated London, July, 1772. The thirteenth edition 
was dated 1803 (Nos. 6086 and 6734). About 
1804, under a recent Act, Mr. W. B. Gurney was 
appointed shorthand writer to the Houses of 
Parliament. Joseph Gurney died at Walworth in 
1815. The fourteenth edition was “ printed for 
W. B. Gurney,” 1817. In this edition “ the pre- 
face to the ninth edition” is dated 1772, like the 
dedication. At p. 76 is W. B. Gurney’s signature. 
The fifteenth edition, 1825, with a new title-page, 
and preface dated Essex Street, London, Nov., 
1824, is thus described: “Improved by Joseph 
Gurney, and now practised by William Brodie 
Gurney, shorthand writer to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.” Underneath Thomas Gurney’s portrait the 
arms are altered as follows, Paly of six, or and 
az., often attributed to the Gurneys of Norfolk, 
as in The Memoirs of the Earls of Warren, i. 76. 


The sixteenth edition, dated 1835, was perhaps the 
last issued by the Gurney family. Up to this 
impression all theeditions were in neat calf bindin 
of good durability, the usual price being half 4 
guinea a copy. 

In 1843, according to the Eng. Catal., W. B, 
Gurney’s System of Shorthand Simplified and 
Improved, sixteenth edition, 12mo., was published 
by Benning. In 1869 an octavo edition, called the 
seventeenth, was issued in London, in which it is 
said that the system was first published in 1740, 

In 1789 a 16mo. edition of Gurney’s system was 
published in Philadelphia. In 1824 C. J. Green, 
late principal assistant to W. B. Gurney, Esq, 
issued an edition which he had “ methodized and 
arranged,” and which is still the form of it used by 
the official stenographers of Parliament. It was 
dedicated to Mr. Gurney, who is told that the 
editor would not have issued it “ had I not firmly 
believed that your time was too much occupied in 
your official duties to enable you to publish those 
improvements which have been made from time to 
time in your grandfather’s system, with so much 
advantage.” In 1831 and subsequently Plain 
Instructions for acquiring Gurney’s Shorthand 
was issued by Robert Shorter & Co., shorthand 
writers, teachers, &c., 29, Lombard Street ; and 
Robert Shorter in 1840 issued a larger manual of 
it. In 1843, 1846, &., Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
published an edition at 1s. 6d., entitled The British 
Shorthand: Gurney’s Popular System Simplified 
and Improved, 8vo.; and in 1852 William Oliver 
put forth the same method at Birmingham, 12mo. 
Mr. Thompson Cooper’s excellent Parliamentary 
Shorthand, 1858, was based upon the lines laid 
down by Mason and followed by the Gurneys. 

With the exception of some of the early 
editions of the Brachygraphy, which I wish to 
obtain, and one or two of the recent modifi- 
cations of it, all the copies here noted are in my 
own shorthand collection. Joun E. Baiuey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


THE GREEK PAPYRI OF HERCULANEUM.* 


We hasten to call the attention of English 
scholars to this long expected report of Prof. Com- 
paretti. It was read by him to the Academy of 
the Lincei in 1878, on the occasion of the second 
series of the Herculanean publications being com- 
pleted. It is interesting to Englishmen to know 
that the first public mention of the papyri of Er- 
colano, discovered in 1752, was made in our Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the following year, in 
a letter of Paderni therein published of the date 
of Nov. 18, 1752. 





[* For Gurney, Lord Mayor of London, the General 
Armory gives as crest, “ A lion’s head erased or, gorged 
with a palieado coronet, composed of spearheads az.” | 





* Relazione sui Papiri Ercolanesi, letta alla reale 
Accademia dei Lincei dal Socio Domenico Compareiti. 
(Roma, coi tipi del Salviucci.) 
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The MSS. were found in three different parts of 
the same villa, identified last year by Signor Com- 
paretti as the residence of L. Calpurnius Piso (see 
tN. & Q.,” 6" S. i. 29, “The so-called Head of 
Seneca”). Their history, already a long one, is not 
yet completed. Allare not yet unrolled, and all 
those that have been unrolled have not yet been 
published. After the escape which these papyri 
at first had of being treated as charcoal only and 
thrown away, the difficulties in dealing with them 
as MSS. were for a long time insurmountable, but 
Italian skill and perseverance finally overcame them. 
Their state for some time forbade all hope. They 
were carbonized through chemical action, and, to 
make fracture of their fragile texture more certain, 
they were enclosed in a shell of tufa, which had to 
be broken through before they could be got at. 
Piaggio’s method for their unrolment was eventually 
adopted, and is still in operation. No one out of 
Italy has been able to suggest a better. Italy does 
not now possess all the MSS discovered in Piso’s 
villa. The many which were lent by the Bourbons 
to foreign countries have never been returned. 
One lot even entrusted comparatively recently to 
the chemist Liebig has shared the same fate. 

The first series of publications of papyri com- 
menced in 1793 and ended in 1855. Of the works 
printed in the eleven volumes composing this series 
the merits are far from uniform. The works them- 
selves are good, bad, and indifferent, the bad and 
the indifferent predominating. The unrolled pa- 
pyri, edited and unedited, are 350 in number, and 
there remain to be unrolled 1,806. The Latin papyri 
are only twenty-four, amongst them being a poem 
believed to be by Rabirius. This is well known 
by its being printed in Riese’s Anthologia Latina. 

From what has been ascertained of this library, 
it appears to have been devoted to the Epicurean 
philosophy and to works of its inferior teachers. 
Of the great masters there are but scanty traces. 
Mere fragments only have been found of Epicurus’s 
leading work, Ilepi pioews. Of his ethics, Signor 
Comparetti has been able, out of some few leaves 
without title or name, to recover part, at least, of 
his equally leading discourse, [epi aipéoewy xai 
gvyov, and has edited it separately. Of Chry- 
sippus’s ITlepi zpovoias only the title has been 
traced, a sad instance of the irony of fate. Of the 
second-rate Philodemus, who most abounds, we 
find nothing of the only work of his that we should 
care to have, his Svvragis tov diAovddwy, which 
would be valuable for its historical notices. 

Prof. Comparetti warmly, but justly, defends his 
country against the accusation of German scholars 
that the Italian learned have not made the most 
of their advantages. This is a curious charge to 
make (and it was made even by TRitschl), con- 
sidering how completely it can be retorted. Though 
the Bourbons were liberal of the papyri to 
foreigners, nothing, from 1806, has been done by 


| the latter, with the solitary exception of the English. 

In 1824-25 the Clarendon Press, out of transcripts 
|obtained through the Prince Regent, published 
two volumes of papyri. To the modest, but kindly, 
interest which England has taken in the subject 
Prof. Comparetti bears courteous testimony. 

To such a report as this, considering the detail 
into which it enters, justice cannot be done with 
apy particularity in “N.&Q.” Readers must 
consult the report itself. This, as might have 
been expected in a work by Signor Comparetti, is 
exhaustive of its subject; replete with well- 
arranged learning, it is set off with all those graces 
of style of which the distinguished professor is so 
great a master. 


Tae Pcptiication oF GENEALOGICAL STATE 
Parers.—The Record Commission many years 
ago began their publications of the records of the 
kingdom, but what has been printed contains 
much less of general genealogical information than 
royal letters, State documents, &c., and but a very 
small proportion of the former in comparison with 
the immense quantity that remains unpublished, 
and only to be understood by those practised in 
reading the old handwritings. 

These records are insensibly, but too surely, 
fading from us. They are in some cases decayed, 
and the writing in them faded ; so much so that 
one inquisition post mortem on an ancestor, temp. 
Henry III, is in many parts quite untraceable. 
And now that the Record Office is open to the 
public, and the number of readers is on the increase, 
the wear and tear of these priceless old treasures 
is considerably greater; besides which there are 
other contingencies, needless to mention, which 
should be guarded against, 

Could not a subscription be got up to publish, 
under the supervision of the Master of the Rolls, 
(to make them receivable as evidence in the 
absence, from any accident, of the originals), those 
records bearing more upon general genealogy ? The 
labours of the Record Commission having been 
chiefly directed to the publication of matter only 
incidentally touching upon genealogy, it may be a 
century before such documents are printed, if not 
then too late. 

There are, I am sure, quite a hundred thousand 
people in England who would give a guinea each 
for such a project as I have mentioned, and a 
twentieth part of this sum would rescue from all 
chance of loss some of the principal records bearing 
on what is of most general interest, genealogical 
information. 

I wish some one of literary reputation would 
agitate the matter. ANTIQUITY. 

[The Record Commission, which lasted from 1800 to 
1837, published no inccnsiderable number of important 
dcecuments of genealogical interest, such as the Great 
| Rolls of. the Pipe, the Ingq. post mortem, Hen. I1I.— 
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Ric. I1T., the Nonarum Taqy -» &e. 


the Rolls has done a most useful work in the publication | 


of the Calendarium Genealegicum. But some of these 
volumes, ¢.g., Nonarum IJngq , sadly want to be indexed, 
as has been suggested in our ewn columus by NoMab. ] 


“Sic vos non vonts.”—The well-known lines 
beginning with these words are imitated in a 
poem by N. Borbonius, in which there is a more 
frequent repetition of a similar expression :— 

“ De seipao in quendim carminum suppilatorem 

Hoc carmen missum est ad Reginam Navarre statim 
post reditum nostrum a Britannia 

Composui versus, quos nune sibi vindicat alter : 

Sic profert segetes, non sibi, pinguis ager. 
Sic excelsa struit, non sibi, tecta faber. 
Sic nidum volueris, non sibi, verna facit. 
Sic med cas herbas, non sibi, terra parit 
Sic mola gyrando, non sibi, farra terit 
¢ navis varias, non sili, vectat opes. 
Sic pastor servat, non sibi, nocte greges. 
Sic numo: cumulat, non sil.i, dives egens 
Sic juvenis demens, non sibi, vivit amans 
Sic bos, sic fortis, non sibi, sudat equus 
Sic diversa parat, non sibi, jura coquus., 
Sic candela ardens, non sibi, lumen habet. 
Sic lac uberibus, non sibi, mater hab 
Sic Janam mitis, non sibi, portat ovis. 
Sic mel nectareum, non sibi, stipat apis 
Sic retinet leporem, non sibi, dente canis. 
Sic gramen letum, non sibi, prata ferunt. 
Sic lecti pedites, non sibi, bella gerunt. 
Si 
Ss 
s 


bE oe oe 


sic auri mulus, non sibi, portat onus, 

ic Lorti bonitas, non sibi, praebet holus. 

‘ie scribit versus, non sibi, nostra manus.” 

1. Borbonii Nuga , lib. iv. carm. 76, 
p. 249, Lugd. Bat., 1538, 
Ep. Marsnatt. 
Sandford St. Martin. 

Raitway Escrisn.—The following curious 
sentence has for years been exhibited as a “ Public 
Notice ” at the Cannon Street Terminus and other 
stations belonging to the South-Eastern Railway 
C omageny : ~ 

“ Tickets once nipped and defaced at the barriers, and 

the passengers admitted to the platform, will have to be 
delivered up to the Company, in the event of the holders 
subsequently retiring from the platform without tra- 
velling, and cannot be recognized for re-admission.” 
I hope it is generally understood. It is enough to 
deter passengers from travelling at all to be told 
that they will “have to be delivered up to the 
Company” when once “admitted to the platform.” 
The “ holders” of tickets are also, it would appear, 
holders of passengers. Can anything be more slip- 
shod ? Watter W. Sxear. 


To “ Counry-covurt.”—The accompanying para- 
graph, which I have clipped from the Court 
Circular of 1858-9, may be worth reprinting in 
“N. & Q.,” if only as fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of a term into our language :— 


And the Master of 


did not. Lord Campbell observed that to ‘ county. 
|¢ uurt” was a new word in the English language, and 
that the phrase was now ‘To county-court a man,’— 


| (Laughter.) EW 
. ALFORD 


Hampstead, N.W 


Tue Locat Arcn-®onocicaL, ANTIQUARIAY, 
ARCHITECTURAL, AND Historicat Socierigs ot 
Britais.—Many of your readers would find great 
advantage from a list of all these local societies, 
No such catalogue, so far as I can ascertain, has 
ever been published. Could not “N. & Q.” find 
room for one, and would not somebody come for- 
ward to compile it? Anoy. 

[The library edition of the Annals of England (Oxford 
and London, Parker, 1876) supplies a list of such local 
societies as publish transactions, and gives a r¢s of 
their more important issues. | 


Tae Qveey’s Coronation.—It may be as well 
to chronicle in “ N. & Q.” the fact that the Bible 
on which Her Majesty Queen Victoria took the 
Coronation Oath is in the possession of the Rey. 
J. M. Sumner, rector of Buriton, Hants. This 
interesting relic came to kim from his father, the 
Right Rev. Bishop Sumner of Winchester, to 
whom it was given after the coronation 

Tixy Tim. 

Metemrsycnosis In Mopery Mexico.—The 
belief in the transmigration of souls apparently 
still lingers. A correspondent of the 7'roy (New 
York) Times, says :— 

“ While we were ‘ roughing it’ at the mines near Taos, 
among the Mexicans, we met a curioussuperstition. An 
old Mexican of eighty years had died the night previous, 
and, as is usual at such times, the widow had at once put 
herself to the task of preparing a banquet which should 
do honour to the infrequency of the occasion. This supper 
is one of the things which must certainly receive the 
proper attention in event of a death in the house ofa 
Mexican, though poverty require the sale of the last 
thing in the dwelling. About the time of this ‘ wake’ 
we met an aged Mexican, and while talking of the occur- 
rences of the night he said, with a most undoubting faith, 
that the old man who had recently died was now a burro 
that he himself could not live much longer; that he as 
well as his deceased friend should turn into a donkey. I 
queried whether their present life was not considered 
harsh enough, that they must be subjected to another 
season cf unease, to beating after death in the body, in 
the frame of a donkey.” 

This curious survival of an article of ancient 
faith seems worth a note. 

Witiram E, A. Axoy. 


Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Cervantes on Esquivias.—Ticknor in his 
History of Spanish Literature (vol. ii. p. 101, in 
notis) says that Cervantes alludes but twice in all 
his works to Esquivias, to wit, in the Cueva de 





“A New Vers.—In the trial of a suit the other day, 
a plaintiff said the defendant might ‘ county-court’ him | 
for what he owed, but he hope! he would not, and he 


| praises its wines. 


Salamanca and in the prélogo to Persiles and 
Sigismunda, and that on both these occasions he 
There however (it may be 
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worthy of note), at least one other mention of Esqui- 
vias, in the Coloquio de los Perros, and this time 
also it is the Esquiviasian grape which is cele- 
brated. “Ahora,” says Berganza’s master to him, 
*salta por el licor de Esquivias, famoso al par del 
de Ciudad Real, San Martin y Ribadavia.” 
W. Boryie. 

“J ONLY PASS THE TIME OF DAY TO HIM WHEN 
we MEET.”—This phrase was used by a person 
with reference to another who occupies rooms in 
the same house. On inquiry I found that the 
expression meant that, though meeting daily, they 
exchanged only the most distant greeting. I never 
before heard the expression. T. D. S. 

Whitehall Yard. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“To pLunce.”—I recently met with the follow- 
ing passage ina sonnet by William Drummond, of 
Hawthornden, beginning, “ Vaunt not, fair heaven,” 
in which the word “ plunge” is evidently used in 
the place of “ plunder” :— 

“Earth, vaunt not of those treasures ye enshrine, 

Held only dear because hid from our sights, 

Your pure and burnish’d gold, your diamonds fine, 

Snow-passing ivory that the eye delights ; 

Nor, seas, of those dear wares are in you found, 

Vaunt not rich pearl, red coral, which do stir 

A fond desire in fools to plunge your ground.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” illustrate this use 
ofthe word? I have failed to find the word in 
any dictionary which I have consulted, although I 
have had recourse to those of Nares, Halliwell, 
Bailey, Jamieson, and many others. Furthermore, 
I cannot find the word in any publication of the 
English Dialect Society. Curiously enough, a few 
months ago I heard the same word used in the 
same sense in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
Etymologically, the word seems to be connected 
with the Dutch plunje, clothes. For an analogue 
compare A.-S. beredifian, to rob, spoil, and redf, 
a robe, clothing. F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Evesnam Ansey Cuvrcn.—Is it known whence 
the stone used in this building was obtained? It 
would probably be mentioned in the Cartulary. 

[The Abbey Church has been swept away; but as the 
two remaining parish churches were originally chapels 
of the minster, the materials of which they are con- 
structed may afford a more likely clue even than the 
Cartulary.]} 


Live Trers.—A magnificent lime tree is now 
growing on the Badger Hall estate, in Shropshire, 





near the drive approach from the lower lodge to 
the park and residence of Col. Cure, about seven 
miles from Bridgnorth. Its size round the trunk, 
when measured by myself, about two years since, 
was,—at the ground, 36 ft. 9 in.; at one yard from 
the ground, 28 ft. 9in.; at four feet from the 
ground, 28 ft. Gin. The distance north to south 
across the whole area shaded by its branches is 
70 ft. 7 in., and from east to west, 84 ft. The 
average height from the ground to the outside 
circle of its lower spreading branches is 9 ft. 10 in. 
The trunk is in part hollow, but the tree is still 
vigorous and flourishing, having a beautiful outline 
and noble appearance. Can any correspondent of 
“ N. & Q.” mention any lime tree of larger size in 
England or abroad ? Hopert Smita. 


Weymovta.—In Knight’s Knowledge is Power 
itis said that the prior of the convent at Wey- 
mouth sent for French workmen, in 674, to glaze 
the windows of his chapel. Can any one refer me 
to the original record? In an old Leisure Hour 
is an account of a contretemps with Queen Char- 
lotte on the esplanade of Melcombe Regis. In 
which volume is it? References to any extracts, 
articles, or illustrations relating at all to these 
towns will much oblige, as also to Civil War or 
other tracts re Dorset. H. A. J. 

[The story about the prior looks suspiciously like a 
distorted version of known facts connected with Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, to which Benedict Biscop, who died 
a.D. 690, is related to have brought over foreign artificers 
in glass and stone. A convent at Weymouth is unknown 
to us. | 


Josern Grimatpi.— Being desirous of obtaining 
information relative to this celebrity, I have con- 
sulted “ N. & Q.” (to which I have recourse in all 
questions of difficulty), but cannot learn anything 
other than that with which I am already acquainted. 
I have the Memoirs by “Boz,” referred to in 5S. 
ix. 377, and have also referred to Mr. Henry 
Downes Miles’s Life of Grimaldi, but have not 
been able to discover any other work on the sub- 
ject. Will some one kindly say where I can ob- 
tain materials likely to assist me in the compilation 
of a detailed article on the “king of clowns” } 

Evan Tuomas. 


“ Hocartaian Novetist.”—I have a copy of 
the first number, published on August 1, 1792, 
with plates by Rowlandson, 10} in. by 7 7A in., and 
containing the first part of Roderick Random. 
To how many numbers did it extend, and when 
did it cease ? Wu. FREELOVE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Witurams, oF Bristot, Artist—Can Mr. 
ALGERNON GRAVES tell me anything with respect 
tohim? I have a very good drawing by him of 
Lismore, on the fy co, Waterford, size 
174 in. by 12in. J. How. 
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To Cuink=To Kiyx.—My gardener, who is 
from Kent, uses “ chink” instead of “kink” when 
speaking of a twist in a rope or anything similar. 
Is this pronunciation found in other counties ? 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


CARDINALS ADVANCING TO THE Pope IN 
Circies.— Where can I find authority for the 
statement that cardinals advance to the Pope in 
circles, and any description of the practice ? 

W. E. M. 


Lorp Srrarrorp’s Favourite Morrors.—In 
the library at Wentworth Woodhouse are many 
books which belonged to the great Lord Strafford, 
those used in his education being especially in- 
teresting from the marginal notes which he wrote. 
Two favourite mottoes are often repeated in his 
handwriting, and I should be glad if any scholar 
will tell me whence they come :—“ Ut potiar, 
patior”; “Qui nimis notus omnibus, ignotus mo- 
ritur sibi.” What was the game of “mayo,” at 
which he is said to have played “ excellently well”? 
“ Primero” is a game with cards, I presume. 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


Jonny Locxer.—I have a small portrait of a 
youth, about eighteen or twenty, painted somewhat 
after Gainsborough ; at the head of the portrait 
are the words, “ John Locker, brother to Captain 
Locker.” Is there anything beyond family interest 
attaching to either? > die We 


Wituiam Witrerrorce.—“ He died in London 
on July 29, 1833, aged seventy-three years and 
eleven months” (see abridged Life by the Bishop 
of Winchester, 8vo., p. 430). Can any one state 
where the house was and its number, if any, so 
that it may be suggested to the Society of Arts to 
put up a tablet, if not done already? 8S. H. C. 


CoLoURS APPROPRIATED TO THE SAINTS IN ART. 
—TIs there any other saint than the B. Virgin who 
has a distinct colour in art ? OsTIARIUS. 


Carp-Piayine.— 

“A Letter to a Lady on Card-Playing on the Lord’s 
Day. London, printed for J. Leake at Bath, and Sold 
by M. Cooper in Paternoster Row and R. Dodsley in 
Pall Mall. 1748.” 

Query, who was the author of this letter ? 

Geo, C. 

Tae Executions or ’45.—A singular statement 
is said to have been made by two of the sufferers 
in the dreadful executions of ’45. Syddal and 
Thomas Theodorus Deacon were strongly tinged 
with religious enthusiasm, and made before their 
deaths the same confession, due, perhaps, to non- 
juring opinions :— 


**T die a member not of the Church of Rome, nor yet 
of that of England, but of a pure episcopal church, which | 








hath reformed all the errors, corruptions, and defects 
that have been introduced into the modern churches of 
Christendom.” —Browne’s Hist. of the Highlands, vol. iii. 
p. 337. 

Both men belonged to the Manchester regiment, 
raised just before. Is anything known of the 
family of Thomas Theodorus Deacon, whose younger 
brother witnessed his execution in charge of a 
guard, or is there any record of these opinions ? 

A Cwr. 

Racuakt, Wire or Caristoruer Goutroy, of 
Beverly and of Walcot, Lincolnshire.—I am anxious 
to know the maiden name of the above. She died 
in 1789, aged seventy-one. Her arms were Argent, 
a chevron quartered gules and sable. 

PEDIGREE. 


Joun Tomson, a musical composer, was Pro- 
fessor of Music in Edinburgh University in 1839-41, 
He composed an opera entitled Hermann, and 
edited a collection of the songs of Scotland. I 
should like to know the date and place of his birth, 
the date and place of production of Hermann, and 
what other works of importance he composed. 

J. Browy. 

The TREATMENT OF ANGELS BY THE OLD 
Masters.—Is there any work on this subject? I 
fancy there are stray magazine articles on the 
angels of Signorelli and Angelico, but I want to 
know if there be any book specially devoted to this 
subject. GaBRIEL, 


“Tue Bripes or Enpersy.”—Where can I 
obtain the tune and words of the above, which 
Jean Ingelow, in her poem, A High Tide on the 
Lincolnshire Coast, states to have been rung by 
the Boston bells as a storm warning ? 

W. 8. C. 


Jonn Spencer Rasy.—Who was he? His 
portrait at the age of seventeen is inserted in a copy 
of the black-letter folio Bible of 1634, signed 
“J. S. Raby, Christ’s Baby. Born 1798.” 

J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Noumismatic.—What was the name of the 
author of “ Literze de Re Nummaria, in opposition 
to the Common Opinion that the Denarii Romani 
were never larger than Seven in an Ounce. By the 
Author of the Annals of University College,” 
Newecastle-upon-Tyne, small 8yo., 1729? 

NEPHRITE. 

“Tne BABEs IN THE Woop.”— What is the date 
generally assigned to this well-known ballad? 
Has it been noticed that these lines, 

“ And in the voyage of Portugal 





Two of his sons did die,” 


| relate in all probability to the expedition to 


Portugal in 1589, under Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Norris? In Webster's play of Northward 
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Ho one of the characters says, “I was a dapper 
rogue in Portugal voyage.” It would seem that 
the event served as an epoch to date from, and we 
may thus fix the composition of the ballad at some 
period not long subsequent to this expedition, and 
while the recollection of it was still fresh in the 
minds of the people. Epcar MacCottoca. 
Guernsey. 


Aw Ancient Forx.—Amongst the British 
antiquities unearthed at Harnham Hill by the late 
Mr. John Y. Akerman, and now in the British 
Museum, is a three-pronged fork, which seems out 
of keeping with its surroundings. What is its 
date supposed to be? Winuiam E. A. Axon. 


Curist’s Cottecr, Campripce.—Can any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” give the Christian names 
of the following tutors of the above college in the 
years 1622-30 : Cooke, Gell, Scott, Alsop, Knowes- 
ley, Sandelands ? E. E. H. 


Aw Ancient Curist1An DeataBep Custom.— 
Thorpe, in his edition of Ailfric’s Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies (vol. i. p. 623), quotes the following 
early Christian ceremony, once in very general 
use :-— 

“Tt was the custom to spread out a sheet of sackcloth 
on the floor, and on this to sprinkle ashes in the shape 
of a cross. Just as the dying person was in the last 
agony he was taken out of bed, and stretched on the 
sackcloth and ashes; it being deemed more becoming 
that sinful man should yield up his soul thus than ona 
soft bed, when his divine Redeemer died on the hard 
wood of the cross.” 

To this quotation the remark is added by Thorpe, 
“This usage was not obsolete about twenty-five years 
since.” As Thorpe’s edition of Ailfric’s Homilies 
appeared in 1844, this religious usage seems to 
have been still observed in England, at certain 
places, about the year 1820. It would be in- 
teresting to ascertain whether such a ceremony is 
still performed in any remote district of the 


British Isles or abroad among some Christian 
communities. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Timper.—In the last edition of Blackstone I 
find the following foot-note, “v. 2, p. 237, Moore, 
813; Hob. 219 ; as to what constitutes timber, see 
10 East, 446.” What does East say on the sub- 
ject ? . W. Cooxes, 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Ventre-Saint-Gais.— What is the origin of this 
favourite oath of King Henry 1V. of France ? 
K. N. 
Aw Otp Sramp.—I have an old six-sided brass 
lantern, with engraved glass panels and elaborately 
pierced top. On the bottom is stamped an old 
English sabre, with a wreath over it, and the date 
1782. Can any of your readers tell me the mean- 
ing of this stamp ? J. Asnpy-Srerry. 





| the celebrated line cited above. 


Mititary Monuments 1n Lonpon CaurcHes. 
—A paper on this subject appeared as a magazine 
article a good many years ago. Will some one 
kindly give me the title of the magazine and date? 

H. M. C. 

AvrnHors oF Booxs WanTEeD.— 

The Life of a Travelling Physician, from his First In- 
troduction to Practice ; including Twenty Years’ Wander- 
ings through the Greater Part of Europe. In Three 
Volumes. London, Longmans, 1843. -N. 


Avurtuors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
** Soles occidere et redire possunt, nobis, qaum semel 


occidit brevis lux, nox est perpetua una sempiterna. 
J.C 


“Child of immortality, whence comest thou? Why is 
thy countenance sad and thine eye red with weeping!” 
R. R. 


“ As firm as the rock and as calm as the flood 
Where the peace-loving Halcyon deposits her brood.” 
Attributed to Cowper, sed quere ? A. N. 
“ O for the squire, who shook, at break of morn, 
Dew from the trees with echo of his horn,” &c. 
R. 


“ From Susquehanna’s farthest springs, 
Where eavage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
An Indian of the forest came.” 
Freneau is the name attached to the above, as quoted in 
Galt’s Life of Grant Thorburn ; but who was —- ? 
A. B. 


Replies. 


“SI DIEU N’EXISTAIT PAS, IL FAUDRAIT 
L'INVENTER.” 
(6% §S. i. 437, 467.) 

I will not enter here upon the much vexed ques- 
tion of the authorship of the very celebrated and 
perrare volume De Z'ribus Impostoribus, the very 
existence of which has been doubted by some of the 
learned—Grotius to wit ; nor will I do more than 
merely name its French analogue, Les Trois Im- 
posteurs, a copy of which, with its curious engraved 
front, representing Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, is 
now before me, as usual sine loco aut anno, but 
published at Amsterdam about 1770. It was to the 
author of this book—“ un trés mauvais ouvrage, 
plein d’un athéisme grossier, sans esprit et sans 
philosophie”—that Voltaire, who thus characterized 
it, addressed, in 1771, the poem in which occurs 
The following 
are the verses by which it is immediately pre- 
ceded :— 

“ De lézards et de rats mon logis est rempli ; 

Mais l'architecte existe, et quiconque le nie 
Sous le manteau du sage est atteint du manie, 
Consulte Zoroastre, et Minos, et Solon, 

Et le martyr Socrate, et le grand Cicéron : 

Ils ont adoré tous un maitre, un juge, un pére. 
Ce systéme sublime & l'homme est nécessaire. 
C'est le sacré lien de la société, 

Le premier fondement de la sainte équité, 
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Le frein du scélérat, l'espérance du juste. 
Si les cieux, dépouiliés de son empreinte auguste, 
Pouvaient cesser jamais de le manifester, 
Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l'inventer.” 
(Euvres Completes de Voltaire, édition dite de Beau- 
marchais, t. xiii. p. 226; édition Didot, 1827, 
t. i. p. 1076. 

Curlyle, in an essay on Voltaire, written half a 
century ago (Foreign Review, No. 6, 1829), cites 
the line :— 

“ He (Voltaire) does not, like Bolingbroke, ‘ patronize 
Providence,’ though such sayings as Si Dieu n'eristait 
pas, il faudrait Cinventer, seem now and then to indicate 
a tendency of that sort ; but, at all events, he never openl ; 
levies war against Heaven; well knowing that the time 
spent in frantic malediction, directed thither, might be 
epeut otherwise with more profit.” 

A French apologist exclaims :— 

“ Vous vous obstinez 4 le confondre avec les athéecs. 
C'est de sa verve qu’est sorti ce beau vers: Si Dieu 
n'existart pas, il faudrait Uinventer. C'est lui qui adressa 
& I Eternel cette magnifique invocation, inspirée par le 
plus sublime enthousiasme de la divinité.”—O)servations 
i npartioles sur | Rapprochement Ingénieux des Titres 
de Voltaire a la Gloire, et des Torts de cet Illustre Ecrivain. 
Par M. Delacroix. Paris, 1825, p. 28. 

On the other hand, a detractor of Voltaire, one 
M. Berchoux, after representing the great man to 
us as an atheist, absurdly places in his mouth the 
same epigrammatic line, travestied to suit his 
purpose :— 

“ Si, dans les cieux, Dieu n'eiit pas existé, 

Pour l’attaquer, je l'aurais inventé.” 
Voltaire: ou le Triomphe de la Philosophie, Poime 
en Huit Chants, Paris, 1814, 8vo. 

This accusation of atheism against Voltaire has 
more heads than the Hydra itself, and it is as well 
to lose no opportunity of lopping one off. A 
French writer says :— 

“L'imputation la plus grave qu'on ait faite 4 Voltaire, 
et qu’on lui fasse encore, c'est son acharnement contre 
la religion. Avant de le juger sur ce point, rappelons 
un fait notoire, authentique, incontestable. II crut, 
invariablement, en Dieu; toute ea vie il confesea 
l’Eternel auteur de ce qui est, toute sa vie il combattit 
Vathéisme.”— Voltaire jugé par les Fajts. Par M***, 
Paris, 1517, 8vo. p. 52. 

As Bulwer says of him :— 

“ Any one, the least acquainted with Voltaire’s writings, 
would know how little he was of an atheist. He was 
too clever for such a belief. He is one of the strongest 
arguers philosophy possesses in favour of the existence 
of the Supreme Being; and much as he ridicules fanatics, 
they are well off from his satire when compared with 
the atheists. Ilis zeal, indeed, for the Divine existence 
sometimes carries him beyond his judgment....... He was 
intolerance itself to a reasoner against the evidence of 
reason, I must be pardoned for doing Voltaire this 
justice—I do not wish to leave atheism so brilliant an 
authority.”— The Student (“ Lake Leman”). 


The wish which served as an excuse to the 
writer last cited must be my own apology for 
having said so much on the subject. 

Wituram Bares, B.A, 


Birmingham. 





Tae Repevwion or 1745: Porm or THE so- 
CALLED Cartes, Eart or CrawFORD AND 
Linpsay (6 §. i. 589).—I only propose to deal 
with one portion of S. P.’s remarks, and that 
one which has no bearing upon Lord Elcho 
and his reputed importation of thumbscrews in 
1745. SS. P. does not seem to bave carried 
his genealogical investigations into the proper 
quarter to obtain the information which he 
desired. If he had rightly apprehended the 
history of the earldoms of Crawford and Lindsay, 
he would scarcely have expected other than in- 
cidental notices of any earl bearing those combined 
titles under the head of “‘ Crawford and Balcarres.” 
If he had followed the course of events in recent 
times with regard to the decision of Scottish peer- 
age cases, he would have noted that the earldom of 
Lindsay and the viscounty of Garnock have been 
adjudged to, and are now borne by, the heir male 
of the Lindsays of the Byres, previously known as 
Sir John Lindsay Bethune of Kilconquhar. What 
S. P. somewhat oddly calls the “sub-title” of 
Garnock is an independent title in the Scottish 
peerage, and of later date than the earldom of 
Lindsay, having been created on Nov. 26, 1703. 
The first Viscount Garnock was John, son of 
Patrick Lindsay Crawford of Kilbirnie, who had 
married the heiress and taken the name and arms 
of Crawford of Kilbirnie, and who was himself 
second son of John, tenth Lord Lindsay of the 
Byres, first Earl of Lindsay, and, in virtue of the 
resignation (for an altered patent) of Ludovic, six- 
teenth and last of the old line, seventeenth Earl of 
Crawford. At this point we reach the stock of the 
Earls of Crawford and Lindsay, whose line lasted 
till 1808, when the two earldoms, which ought 
never to have been united, parted company. The 
succession to the earldom of Crawford opened 
to the Earls of Balcarres, as heirs male of the 
original line of Crawford, after the extinction 
in 1744 of the Lindsays of the “proud house 
of Edzell,” who had succeeded to the chief- 
ship in 1671 on the death of the third Lord 
Spynie. The succession to the Earls of Lindsay, 
whose line had been carried on by the Vis- 
counts Garnock since 1749, when George, fourth 
viscount, became twenty-first Earl of Crawford and 
fifth Earl of Lindsay, opened (on the death, un- 
married, of George, twenty-second earl, in 1808) 
to the heir male of Lindsay of Kirkforthar, 
David Lindsay, at that time a sergeant in the 
Perthshire Militia, who died in 1809 of brain 
fever, brought on, we are told, by overwork 
in endeavouring to educate himself for the 
position that had become his by right of de- 
scent. The succession to the Lindsay and Gar- 
nock titles, thus again thrown open, devolved jure 
sanguinis upon Sir Patrick Lindsay of Eagles- 
cairnie, K.B., but other claimants appeared, one of 
whom was the poet whose praises of William, 
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Duke of Cumberland, form part of the subject 
matter of S. P.’s note. In sober truth, the poet 
was simply Charles Lindsay, a “ claimant” of the 
early part of the nineteenth century, whose memory 


is very gently dealt with by the chief of the house | 


to whose honours he aspired. In the second 
yolume of that most charming of family histories, 
the Lives of the Lindsays (London, 1849), pp. 293-4, 
the present Earl of Crawford thus writes of Duke 
William’s laureate :— 

“ Another claimant appeared nearly at the same time 
fie, as David Lindsay of Kirkforthar and the so-called 
John Lindsay Crawford, who claimed in 1810, was con- 
victed in 1812 of using forged documents in support of 
his case, but returned from New South Wales in 1820, 
and again for some time carried on proceedings |, Charles 
Lindsay, who assumed the title of Earl of Crawford and 
Linisay, and lived for many years at Cheltenham, 
distinguishing himself by his liberal subscriptions to 
charities, missionary societies,&kc. He published severa 
poems, for the most part (judging by those I have seen) 
very indifferent, though they ran through eeveral editions.” 


If S. P., whose opinion of the claimant’s poetry | 


is borne out by the judgment of so competent an 
authority as the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
should care to see more of it, he will find a poem, 
commencing “ Ah, woman formed to bless man- 
kind!” in vol. ii. of the Lives of the Lindsays. 
With regard to the various Lindsay titles 
which have been mentioned either by S. P. 
or myself, it may be as well for me to remind 
those who are not familiar with our Scottish titles 
that no Earl of Balcarres has ever been Earl of 
Lindsay or Viscount Garnock. Had S. P. looked 
under the title of Lindsay in any peerage sub- 
sequent to 1878, he would have found that the 
present and tenth Earl of Lindsay is also ninth 
Viscount Garnock, Lord Kilbirnie, Kingsburn, and 


Drumry, as well as nineteenth Lord Lindsay of | 


the Byres. If I have seemed to take an undue 
amount of space in answering the apparently simple 


question, “ Who was Charles, [so-called] Earl of | 


Crawford and Lindsay?” it is only because a certain 
amount of genealogical detail was necessary to make 
my answer plain. If 8. P. has any love for the 
romance of family history, he will not regret having 
asked a question which may, perhaps, lead to his 
making acquaintance with so delightful a book as 
the Lives of the Lindsays. 
C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


In 1703 John Lindsay Crawford was created 
Viscount Garnock. This title was enjoyed by his 
direct male descendants till 1749, when George 
Lindsay Crawford, the fourth Viscount Garnock, 
inherited the earldoms of Crawford and Lindsay, 
in which superior title the viscounty was merged 
till 1808, when on the death of his son George 


Lindsay Crawford, twenty-second Earl of Lindsay, | 


sixth Earl of Crawford, and fifth Viscount Gar- 
nock, s.p.m., the titles were claimed by Charles 


Lindsay, a sergeant in the Perthshire Militia, 
who, however, died the next year, before he 
could substantiate his claim, leaving no issue 
|(Burke’s Extinct Peerage, p. 325). On this 
Charles Crawford, or Crawfurd, of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge, assumed the titles, but did 
not prove his right to bear them. He resided 
many years at Cheltenham, where he was respected 
as*‘an amiable and very charitable man. He pub- 
lished many poems (see Biographical Dictionary 
of Living Authors, 1816, and Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica). His best known publication is pro- 
bably his Poems on Several Occasions, by Charles 
Crawford, Esq., 1803 and 1810, 2 vols., 12mo, 
Critics have been willing to speak in a kindly 
spirit of his writings, but it is hardly possible 
honestly to say much in their praise. I will say 
| nothing as to real “ thumbscrews,” but it is pretty 
| clear that the rebel leaders made very heavy re- 
| quisitions on the inhabitants, and that they were 
| not at all scrupulous how they enforced them—by 
civil means if possible, but, if not, then otherwise. 
EpwarpD So.ty. 
See Burke's Extinct Peerage and the Lives of 
the Lindsays. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Farnborough, Banbury. 





Briers 1x Parisn Recoisters (5 §. iv. 447, 
481; 6S, i. 396).—In connexion with the sub- 
ject of briefs, which has lately been brought for- 
ward in the Guardian as well as in “N. & Q,,” I 
wish to mention that the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire published Extracts from the 
Registers of Ormskirk: Church, in the year 1874, 
under the editorshipof James Dixon, Esq. Amongst 
| these is a list of briefs, extending from the year 1676 
to the year 1719 inclusive, and the neighbourhood 
from which I write appears to have derived con- 
siderable benefit from the collections which were 
made in that distant parish :— 

“ April 11 1697. Collected then for y* poor sufferers 
of Streatham in y* Ie of Ely six shillings in old Money.” 

“ May 18th 1701. Collected then for y* Cathedral! in 
y® Isle of Ely y* sum of fifteen shillings.” 

“September 20» 1702. Collected then upon Hadden- 
| ham breife y° sum of six shillings.” 
| “15th January 17078. Collected then on Little Port 
| breife y* sum of six Shillings & Seaven pence.” 

This was probably for the same object as the 
| collection made at Abington Pigott’s mentioned 
| supra, p. 396. One hundred and fifty collections 
of this kind were made between 1676 and 1719, 
which is a plain proof of the readiness to give alms 
which was practised in those days. One of them 
was for a very distant object :-— 

« gh/er 12th 1700. Collected then in y* Parish of Ormes** 
for y® poor Slaves in Sally Eight pounds Three shillings 
Six pence.” 

The editor explains that Sally [Sallee] was on 
| the west coast of Morocco, formerly a stronghold 
| of piracy. It is much to be wished that all similar 
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lists of briefs in other parishes where lists have 
been kept should be published. Hvuou Picor. 
Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


In searching the parish registers of this county 
(Beds) I frequently come across lists of briefs, 
usually written on the fly-leaves of the registers. 
The longest list that I have yet come across occurs 
in the registers of Toddington, commencing 1653 
and coming down as late as 1810. 
contains notices and approximate dates of many 
important events, I transcribed it in extenso into 
my note-books, The counties and places named 
are as numerous as the subjects are varied, the 
number of briefs recorded in the above interval 
being 106. Amongst the objects enumerated are 


repairs of churches and bridges, losses by fire, ship- | 


wrecks, visitations of the plague, destitution, repair 
of harbours, &c. The first entry is as follows :— 

“ Collected at Toddington in the yeare of our Lord 
1653. In August the sum’e of fourty eight shillings for 
the releife of the Inhabitants of Marlborough In Wilt 
shire who sustained the loss of foure score thousand 
pounds by fire.” 

Under date 1661 we have the sum of 4s. 10d. 
collected for (?) John de Kraino Kranisky.* The 
dates of restoration of many churches might be 
deduced from the above list, ¢ q., 1661, St. John’s 
Church, Bedford ; the collegiate church of “ Rippon,” 
in Yorkshire ; 1663, the church and steeple of Har- 
wich, in Essex; do. of Landwick ; 1665, April 23, 
St. “ Marie’s” Church in Chester. Several fires are 
mentioned :—1661, Aug. 18, Elmsby Castle, 
“ Worcerst.” ; Sept. 15, Great Drayton, Shrop- 
shire ; 1663, Nov. 8, Hexham, Northumberland : 
Feb. 28, Grantham, &c. In 1665, Aug. 27, 
Thomas Sloper, of Hartpury, co. Gloucester, gentle- 
man, comes in for 1s. 11d. (this sort of thing would 
suit our friend Ally Sloper !). In the same year 
occur several collections for those that are visited 
with the plague, and under date Nov. 8 same year, 
“ Coll’ for those who are visited with ye contagious 
disease of y* pl.” (presumably the plague). In 
1668, June 21, the sum of ls. 5d. was collected 
for the captives of Algiers. Later on, in 1700, the 
sum of 7s. 5d. was collected for Drury Lane fire, 
and the last entry but three in 1810 is for Haworth 
fire, Yorkshire, 2s. 3d. 


pp. 99-101. F, A. Buaypes. 
Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


I am preparing a history of briefs, i.c., “ King’s 
Briefs,” “ Fire Briefs,” &c., and may remark that 
my chief source of information is parish and church 
registers. So, again, regarding storms, pestilences, 
comets, floods, frosts, droughts, notes in registers 
constitute about the most authentic and wide- 
spread sources of information. In the preparation 





* This name apparently taxed the orthography of the 
scribe, for it is almost impossible to decipher it. 


As this list | 


The origin of briefs may 
be found in Staveley’s Hist. of Churches, ed. 1712, 


of my History of Famines I obtained many 
| authentic facts from parish registers. It is in view 
of this and similar facts that I, in common with 
many other inquirers into events connected with 
our physical and natural history, think the time 
has come when more active measures than have 
yet been devised should be taken not only to pre- 
serve registers which are now mouldering away in 
damp vestries and parish chests, but also to make 
their contents more generally available for those 
who require them. How this can best be accom- 
plished is by no means a problem of easy solutior. 
I invite earnest attention to it. I am, of course, 
| aware of what the Harleian Society is doing, and 
| that the matter is under the consideration of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
CorneLivus WaLrorp. 

Selsize Park Gardens, N.W. 

The most complete list of briefs which I ever 
saw is in the parish register of Stanton Saint John, 
Oxfordshire. It was published by me in the Ke- 
| liquary, vol. x. pp. 9, 74, from a transcript made 
| by the late Rev. John Murray Holland, the rector 
of that parish. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Gotnsmitn’s Lire, anpD Carnan (6 §. i. 475). 
—Mr. Carnan, the bookseller, was the partner or 
successor of John Newbery, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who died in 1767, and in whom was vested 
the copyright of some of Goldsmith’s earlier writ- 
ings. Carnan objected to the monopoly which the 
Stationers’ Company had of the almanacs, and 
commenced a war against the whole trade, which 
| led to the rejection of Lord North’s Bill to con- 
| tinue their monopoly in 1779. At this time “the 
trade” desired to bring out an edition of Gold- 
smith’s works, and if they had done so Dr. Johnson 
would have written his life. Carnan would not 
consent to their doing this, so the trade edition had 
to be given up, and Johnson was informed that 
the life was not wanted. Carnan prevented “ the 
trade” from employing Johnson to write Gold- 
smith’s life, but he did not prevent him from writ- 
ing it for the Lives of the Poets (see Prior's Life of 
Goldsmith, Preface, xi, and C. Knight, Shadows of 
the Old Booksellers, pp. 233-46). Thomas Carnan 
died July 29, 1788, in Hornsey Lane, near High- 
| gate. Epwarp So.ty. 





The name of Carnan was quite familiar to me 
when I wasa boy. I have now before mea pocket- 
book for the year 1788, which is marked vol. xxxix., 
“Printed for T. Carnan, in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard.” Could it have been the same house that 
Johnson, Cowper’s publisher, occupied — where 
Hitchcock & Williams's now stands ? G. 8S. 
Piace-NAMES oF Exotanp: A Dictionary 
| (6™ S. i. 433; ii. 50).—Pror. Sxeat has exactly 
| stated, if I may say so, my own opinion, namely, 
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that we want the spellings of our place-names first, 
and the etymology will come in its own good time. 
Those who collect and those who ultimately use 
the collection for etymological or historical pur- 
poses, are not necessarily the same men, at all 
events the two classes of work are widely distinct. 
In my original communication I instanced Taylor’s 
Words and Places, not for its etymological value, 
because I know full well that it is not trustworthy 
in many cases, but because it is the first book of the 
kind that has shown the true historical significance 
of place-names. Nor did I urge or think of an 
etymological dictionary. My friend Mr. Wuear- 
tty has struck the key-note of my scheme in his 
usual practical manner. Certainly the Codex 
Diplomaticus Alvi Saconict and the Domesday 
Survey should form the basis of the new dictionary, 
and I am quite prepared to compile county or 
district lists from these two sources, and print them 
for circulation among the vicars of the parishes 
and local archeological societies. But before I 
start I should like to know that the subject will 
really be taken up, with a view to seeing it 
ultimately carried through. In the first place 
we want to know the best form for a code of 
instructions to collectors, and I am sure all inte- 
rested in the subject would rather welcome Pror. 
Skeat’s aid in this direction than incur his oppc- 
sition to the unwise and valueless work which he 
so well condemns. 

I do not exactly understand Vicorn’s remarks. 
In the first place I cannot think the dictionary 
“could easily be made, for it would be merely a 
gazetteer.” The addition of hills and streams to the 
list of place-names could be attained without much 
trouble if local help were once fairly secured. But 
in this list field-names, road-names, street-names 
would find no place—they occupy far too important 
a place by themselves, a fact which I hope to illas- 
trate shortly by asking the editor to print my list 
of field-names. In conclusion I beg to thank Rev. 
A. L. Maynew, Mr. Warrer R. Browne, and 
Mr. W. Greesoy, for their kind offers of assist- 
ance. G. L. Gomme. 

Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 

“Tae Eacte’s Nest” (6 §, i. 475).—This 
story is in the Recreations of Christopher North, 
being the tenth volume of Prof. Wilson's works, 
published in 1857 by Blackwood & Sons. The 
chapter in which it occurs is headed “ Christopher 
in his Aviary.” 8. L. 

It will be found at p. 158, No. 4, of The Royal 
Readers, published by T. Nelson & Sons, Pater- 
noster Row. E. McC—. 

This story is the basis of one of the tales in 
Three Courses and a Dessert, illustrated by G. 
Cruikshank more than forty years ago, and also of 
some verses which appeared in one of the annuals 
with an illustration about the same time. I think 


it was either the Anniversary, edited by Allan 
Cunningham, or an early volume of the Keepsake, 
G. B. 
The Scotch tale of “The Eagle’s Nest” is given 
by the popular authoress of Peep of Day in a more 
recent work called Near Home (Hatchard & Co., 
187, Piccadilly, 1864), with a reference to the 
Children’s Friend for October, 1836. W. 8. 


This story was reproduced in Cassell’s Popular 
Educator, vol. ii. p. 346, in a series of articles 
upon “ Reading and Elocution,” under the title 
“A Child carried away by an Eagle.” m Be 

Temple. 

The story appeared as a translation from the 
German, about thirty-six years ago, in the Dublin 
University Magazine. SIGMA. 


It will be found in Knowles’s Elocutionist, but 
the proper title of the poem is “The Eagle’s Rock.” 
W. Ossory, Jun. 


Clapham Common. 

Curiositizrs or Transtation (6 §, ii. 46).— 
Will Cotoyet Fereusson kindly complete his 
note by giving either the French translator's name 
or the date of the translation from which his 
“ passing strange” quotation is borrowed ? 

A. Beisame. 

Paris. 


KesTeLt=W ance (Mapnce?) (6" S. i. 516).— 
Having succeeded in discovering that Stephen 
Madge was ordained to the curacy of Broadhemp- 
ston, Devon, in 1733, where a son was born to him in 
1735, I am enabled to fix the date of his marriage 
with Dorothy Kestell in the years 1733-4. It is 
noteworthy, as an exawple of the way in which sur- 
names get corrupted, that in the original register of 
the parish he is writ down “ Mr. Stevin Midge” 
(sic). Luckily a copy of the register was made, 
with a view to its better preservation, by a subse- 
quent vicar, wherein the misspelling is avoided, 
and the entry amended to its proper form: “ Mr. 
Stephen Madge, Clerk.” No trace, however, is 
found at Broadhempston of the missing marriage 
register, nor at Buckland (Ashburton), of which IL 
find he was minister for many years after 1735. 

B.A. (Oxon.). 

The letters w, v, and m are interchangeable. 

R. 8. CHarnock. 

Boulogne-sur- Mer. 


Recryatp Srorrorts (6 §. ii. 68).—In 1830 
Hawes published A Collection of Glees compiled 
from the Unpublished Manuscripts of the late 
Reginald Spofforth. This folio volume contains a 
| memoir of the composer extending over nine pages. 
Wituiam H. Cummines. 


| “Kine-pray” (6" §. i. 437).—This was a 
pageant representing the offering of the wise 
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men, who were supposed to be kings and to 
lie at Cologne. In the records of the parish 
of St. Laurence there is this entry: “ a.p. 1499. 
It. payed for horse mete to the horses for the kyngs 
of Colen on May-day, vjd” (Pop. Ant., i. 157). 
In the Coventry Mysteries there is a play called 
**The Adoration. of the Magi,” and here they are 
represented as kings. One of the stage directions 
is— 
“ Tunc surgant reges et dicant : 

Primus Rex. A bryght sterre ledde us into Bedleim.” 
In a miracle play preserved among the Digby MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library, and called “ Candlemas 
Day,” there is a reference to the play of the three 
kings as having been acted in the previous year. 
The “ shepherds of Christ ” had been represented : 
“And the thre kynges that ycome fro the cuntrees be 

rrace, 

To wonky Jesu with enteer devotion.” 

Marriott’s Mir. Plays, p. 200. 
In the Chronicle of Milan, published by Muratori, 
it is said that “in the year 1336, the first feast of 
the Three Kings was celebrated at Milan by the 
convent of the friars preachers. The three kings 
appeared crowned on three great horses, richly 
habited, surrounded by pages, body guards, and 
an innumerable retinue. A golden star was ex- 


hibited in the sky, going before them.” J. D. 
Belsize Square. 
“Drunk As Biaizers” (6 §. i. 434).—“ As 


drunk as blazes” is one of the aac. om ex- 
pressions, and is used by thousands who never 
heard anything about any St. Blaizes. It is quite 
a fashion now to trace everything to some saint 
or medieval custom, without an atom of proof. 
Everything superlative here is “blazing,” and 
this term is used exactly as the more offensive 
one is in London and elsewhere. A _ fellow 
says ofan action that “it is a blazing shame” ; 
that he has “a blazing headache”; that So-and-so 
is “a blazing thief”; that such a job is “ blazing 
hard work”; that it is a “blazing hot day.” 
These are all figurative expressions, and natural 
enough; for a “ blazing fire” is a fierce fire, and 
there is not the slightest necessity to go to St. 
Blaizes. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


These expressions are often heard in our midst. 
The quotation from the Life of Richard Waldo 
Sibthorpe is, no doubt, pertinent, and for further 
data I beg to refer R. F.S. to Chambers’s Book of 
Days, vol. i. pp. 219-20, I was at Melton Mow- 
bray the other day with a friend, and roaming over 
the quaint old country town, my companion pointed 
out a public-house sign called the “Old Bishop 
Blaize,” and facetiously remarked that here was at 
once the origin of the expression “ Gone to blazes,” 
it being neither more nor less than a significant 
reply to the query as to where Smith, Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson might be found. At all events 





it may be safely affirmed that, thus considered, the 

two expressions bear a close "and incontrovertible 

affinity. F. D. 
Nottingham. 


A “Harre novse” (6% §. i, 474).—The word 
haire is in Roquefort’s Glossary, and is interpreted 
by “ place, retranchement, palissade.” He con- 
nects it with the Lat. area. Place is explained by 
Cotgrave as “a spacious plain or plot of ground, in 
the middest of a town, and used as a market-stead 
or as an exchange for merchants.” Haire denoted, 
first, a piece of ground marked out by palisades and 
used as a market place, and then any place, or 
dwelling, devoted to trade. The “haire house” 
was one that had been used for merchants’ offices, 
or as a warehouse. In the dialect of Languedoc 
(in which h is not used at the beginning of words), 
airal means a house or dwelling, and also goods ; 
properly, it seems, a warehouse. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


Is it not possible that the initial letter which 
has been read as h is really a w? C. $. 


“ SuBTERRANEOUS Travets or Niets Kui,” 
BY THE Baron Howsere (6™ §. i. 488).—I have 
a copy of this work, in the English language, 
entitled “Journey to the World Underground. 


From the German of Lewis Holberg. London, 
1828.” It is not in dramatic form. UNEDA, 
Philadelphia, 
Garinc : Coverinc THE Movutn wWITH THE 


Hanp (6" §. i. 472)—The long occupation of 
a great part of Spain by the Moors accounts for 
the survival of many Moslem customs in that 
country. I have seen Spaniards from the province 
of Valentia, when attacked by a fit of “‘ the gapes,” 
make the sign of the cross before their mouth with 
the thumb, and when I inquired of them the reason 
of their doing so, I was told that it was to keep 
the devil out. I have a vague recollection of 
having seen the same practice among the lower 
classes in France—I think in Brittany. 
E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 
“ Craprer ” (6 §. i. 475).—“ Clapper” bridge 
seems to bea corruption from “ clapboard ” bridge, 


one made of planks. Evelyn uses this word: 
“This oak was of a kind so excellent, cutting a 
grain clear as any clap-board (as a appeared i in the 
wainscot which was made thereof).” 

Ep. Marsa. 


This word is to be found in Wright’s Provincial 
Dictionary as “a plank laid across a stream to 
serve as a bridge. Various dialects.” In Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Dictionary it is put down as 
a Devonshire word. Epwarp H. Marssatt. 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
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PRONUNCIATION oF Surnames (6% §, i. 473).— 
Is the statement that, “ according to classic usage, 
Philadelphia, Alexandria, and all kindred words 
from the Greek should be accented on the penul- 
timate, ” correct? The names were written AAcé- 
dvipeca and PiAadeAdera, with the accent on the 
ante-penultimate, which is in accordance with the 
modern practice, but contrary to what is said to 
have been the “classic usage.” I am aware that 
the pronunciation of Greek words, as taught in our 
schools, is made to depend upon the length of the 
syllables—a matter of prosody—and that the posi- 
tion of the written accent is disregarded ; but the 
modern Greek, in pronouncing his own language, 
is guided by the written accent, and disregards the 
quantity of the syllables. Thus, he pronounces 
jpepa and av@pwros as they are accented, and I 
conceive he is more likely to be right than our 
school masters. 

Are Greek scholars content to let the alleged 
“classic usage” pass unchallenged? Making no 
pretension to that character myself, I merely call 
their attention to the matter. G. F. 8. E. 


Beaconsfield.—U nless the local pronunciation of 
this town has changed during the last half ce ntury, 
as is to some extent the case in Derby (pron. 
Darby), it is always spoken of in its emetiite 
neighbourhood as Bek-onsfield. M. D. 


To “Parrizare” (6" §. i. 475).—Patrissare 
is a classical word (Terent., Adelph., iv. 2, 25, 
“Ctesipho; patrissas”; Plaut., Pseud., i. 5, 27, 
“Miraris, si patrissat filius ?”). Forcellini observes, 
“Scribitur et patrizo.” To patrizate occurs in 
Coles’s English Dictionary (Lond., 1685): “To 
patrizate, g. to resemble or imitate one’s father.” 

Ep. MarsHALL, 

Sandford St. Martin. 

This is merely the Latin infinitive patrizare, 
otherwise written patrissare (Gr. watpi(erv)—to 
take after one’s father, and made to do temporary 
duty as an English word. Henry H. Gisss, 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Ducange gives two forms of this word, patricare 
“pro patrissare, patrem imitari”) and patrizare, 
quoting as an authority for the latter form St. Ber- 
neodus. 3 in Vita S. Malachie. Patrissare is found 
in ae Adelphi, iv. 2, 25, and in Plautus, 
Pseud., i. 5, 27. W. Srarrow Simpson. 

This must be a misprint ; the word should be 
spelt patrizate, an old word, derived from the 
Greek, and signifying to resemble or imitate one’s 
father. My authority is Coles’s English Dictionary. 


Tne 29Tn or Fesruary (6" §, i. 475).—By 
referring to the several Prayer Books of 1549, 1552, 
1559, 1664, 1662, Mr. Mayr will, I think, find 
that the 29th of February was not inserted in the 





calendar until the last review (1662), and that the 
Second Lessons, in all the five Prayer Books, for 
the 28th of that month were Luke ix., Eph. v. 
Having added the 29th of February to the calendar 
it was, of course, requisite to provide additional 
Second Lessons for the recurrence of that day 
every fourth year. Why the Commissioners selected 
the particular chapters which appear in the calendar 
(and which are still retained in the new lectionary) 
is best known to themselves, but the chapters so 
selected, viz., Matt. vii. and Rom. xii., have the 
same import, and appear to be admirably adapted 
to any and every day throughout the year. 
E. C. HarincTon. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Sr. Paut anp Vireit (6% §. i. 475).—May I 
suggest a version of the lines “ Ad Maronis mauso- 
leum ” ?— 

“ At the tomb of Maro dead, 

Holy Paul a tear shed ; 

* Had I met thee, bard,’ he sighed, 

‘ Ere thy gracious spirit died, 

Saint of saints thou now shouldst be, 

Poetarum maxime. 
Or, if the Latin be read, as it ought to be, in Italian 
fashion,— 

Heaven should saint thee high to-day, 

Poeturum maxime. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair, 


LanpeGc Famity (6™ §. i. 456).—The want of 
success complained of by your querist, in obtain- 
ing a full history of this certainly “uncommon 
surname,” seems to suggest an inquiry as to the 
basis of fact for its traditional position as an 
“important county family.” I have failed to find 
the name in any index, either in Duncumb’s 
Herefordshire, or Nash’s Worcestershire. Still, I 
should recommend a careful study of both those 
histories, for the index to Duncumb, at least, 
strikes me as very imperfect. The name of Baron 
I found once (and only once) in Duncumb, in the 
person of Nicholas Baron, presented to Avenbury 
Vicarage, co. Hereford, by the abbot and convent 
of Dore, in 1506. Rudder’s and Atkins’s works 
should be consulted for Gloucestershire. 

Nomap. 


The etymology of this name will be found in my 
Patronymica Cornu-Britannica. It is a local sur- 
name, signifying “ beautiful enclosure, or church” 
(Corn. lan-teage, Anc. Brit, llin-t¢g) 

R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Junior Garrick. 


Havutren Famity, Oxrorpsuire (6 §. i. 
475).—The head of an ass issuant from a ducal 
coronet, or crown, is borne by some of the Ascough 
family, as I gather from the book-plate of George 
Merrick Ascough, Esq., engr aren oe arently, about 
the end of the last century. The name of the 
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Hautten family, now spelt Hawtin, is still found 
in and near Banbury. W. E. Bockvey. 


The families of Askew of London, and Aston of 
Aston, Cheshire, are stated in Burke’s General 
Armory to have for crest an ass’s head, which is 
found as a charge in the arms of Hackwell and 
Hokenhull. Heraldic records assign three asses to 
Ayscough, whilst Moyle of Cornwall has a mule, 
doubtless in reference to the name of the original 
grantee, Wma. Unperaitt. 

66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


“ Argent, an asse head erased, sable. Hocknell of 
Cheshire.” (Gwillim.) The Mainwarings of Whit- 
more, Staffordshire, have for crest an ass’s head ppr. 
couped, ducally gorged, with a hempen halter. 
The Cheshire Mainwarings have the head without 
the halter. W. J. Bernnarp-Smira. 

Temple. 


Brasses 1n Cuvurcues (6 §, i. 273, 294, 366, 
401, 438).—It is an offence at common law as well 
as an ecclesiastical offence to deface a monument 
in a church, and an action for trespass can be 
maintained by the heir of him to whom the monu- 
ment is erected against the defacer (Cripps on The 
Church and the Clergy, pp. 498-9). The cases on 
the subject may be taken to hold that the incum- 
bent has no power to prevent a monument being 
erected if the consent of the ordinary is obtained, 
though the contrary has often been stated in books, 
the customary fee being a compensation for the 
invasion of his freehold. I therefore take it that 
® parson could be compelled to submit to the re- 
erection of monuments in a restored church, and 
would suffer in damages should he allow them to 
become defaced. Vicorn. 


As the destruction of ancient tombs and brasses 
seems still the rage with church restorers, I would 
call the attention of Surrey archeologists toa brass 
in the curious old parish church of Long Ditton. 
The brass, which represents a man and his wife in 
Elizabethan costume, has survived the destruction 
of the medieval church. It is, however, hopeless 
to expect that it will be cared for in a brand-new 
Gothic church, to make room for which the vene- 
rable old building is, I believe, about to be pulled 
down. In Murray’s Handbook for Surrey, p. 106, 
is the following :— 

* The little church of Long Ditton was built in 1776, 
from the eccentric designs of Sir Richard Taylor; it is 
cross-shaped, with only four windows, one at the end of 
each limb of the cross,” 

It contained, when I was last there, a very 
curious carved lectern or music desk, apparently 
Elizabethan in date. G. H. J. 

Carlton Chambers, W. 


Portrait or Lorp Cranworta (6" §, i. 495; 


appeared in the Illustrated London News in 1857 
or 1858, but I do not remember whether or not it 
was copied from an original painting. I saw ina 
newspaper a few years ago that this picture, and 
a companion portrait of the Speaker, had been 
found in an Indian temple, treasured up among 
the other objects of idol worship. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Rasevalis (6 §. i. 349 ; ii. 34, 57).—A place 
may be claimed for Rabelais even in leading 
forward to the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. In lib. iii. chap. xxxi. there is an original 
observation on the admirable network of vessels 
in which the arteries terminate ; it is true the 
arteries are supposed to carry something more than 
blood, but they are found empty after death, and 
he describes what he has seen. As it would be 
unfair to say that he preceded Malpighi in the dis- 
covery of the capillary vessels, so it would be to 
assert that he altogether ignores the function of 
the lungs. He did more than reflect the views of 
his time—he advanced them; his words on war 
and pilgrimages have not yet lost their weight and 
worth, 8. 


Boox-ptates oF Lorp Keane, Sir WIttiay 
Picort, Bart., James Grey, Caarves KELty, 
AND WILLIAM Macuire (6 §. i. 336 ; ii. 34).— 
The following cutting from the Irish Teachers 
Journal, vol. xii. p. 500, probably refers to the 
Sir William Pigott, Bart., mentioned ante, p. 34: 

“We understand that the diary and manuscripts of 
the late Sir William Pigott, Bart., of Tincurry, com- 
prising political letters and reminiscences of the Irish 
Court during the reigns of King George IV. and King 
William IV., have been placed in the hands of a well- 
known literary writer with a view to compilation, and 
that the work will appear at an early date.” 

Jno. Piceort. 


WHEN WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Enc- 
LAND ? (5™ §S. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 65. 
i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525; ii. 19, 58.)—The possi- 
bility of another edition of the London Gazette for 
1674, No. 934, suggested in my last note, is 
verified by fact. The copy in the British Museum, 
which I have just seen, has “ trowsers” as clearly 
printed as “trowses” is in the one to which | 
referred. J. C. 


Referring to Mr. Dutton Cook’s statement in 
Belgravia for January, 1880, that “ trousers were 
not tolerated as a legitimate portion of evening 
dress until about 1816,” allow me to assure that 
gentleman, on the authority of my father, that in 
1822 no one thought of going to a ball with 
trousers, but all in “shorts” or “tights” (pan- 
taloons). At this period the following was the dress 
for the evening: a claret or blue dress-coat with 
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velvet collar and metal buttons, white waistcoat 
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with many buttons, nankeen tights, and white silk 
socks ; except for mourning, no one wore black. 
I presume Mr. Cook refers to London, but I am 
not aware that the balls at Bath were more strictly 
regulated than were those at Almack’s, and at Bath, 
as late as 1835, no gentleman was allowed into the 
rooms except in either “shorts” or “tights”; these 
latter had three buttons at theankle. Occasionally 
one in trousers presented himself, when a man at 
the entrance came forward, and having tied the 
offending garment with black ribbon at the ankle, 
the wearer was allowed to pass in. 
Harotp MA tet. 


“Jinco” (5S. x. 7, 96, 456; 6 S. i. 284). 
—I am not disposed to agree with Mepweic 
that when Burns uses the phrase “ by jing” in 
his Halloween he means jingo, and that “the o 
is clearly dropped for the sake of rhyme.” I should 
say if Mepwetc had been brought up among 
Scotch bairns he must have heard the phrase “ by 
jing” used hundreds of times and daily, no form 
of conversation being more common among boys. 
“By jing, you'll get it frae the maister.” Nor is 
it consistent with Burns’s general treatment of 
words to suppose that he twisted the language in 
this instance to suit his rhyme. No one was less 
aslave to the exigencies of rhyme than Burns ; 
indeed, it would not be difficult to find in his 
writings scores of bad or defective rhymes, due to 
his apparent reluctance to sacrifice language to 
euphony. Not being an etymologist, I can give 
no derivation for this word jing, but think it may 
be the same as is found in that other common 
expression in Scotland, “jing-bang”: “ A horse 
went off jing-bang,” or “ the whole thing came down 
jing-bang,” meaning with precipitancy and noise. 
Scotch boys may have therefore adopted “ by jing” 
as “an oath of meikle might ” simply from the idea 
of noise and force which the other phrase suggests. 

J. Russet. 

Edinburgh. 


Is it too late or too early to put in print the 
origin of this famous political phrase? It seems to 
have been taken from a music-hall song, very 
popular some two or three years ago, in which the 
lines occurred,— 

** We don't want to fight, 
But, by Jingo, if we do,” &e. 
Somebody, apparently Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in a 
letter to the Daily News, referring to the anti- 
Russian war-party in England, used the phrase, 
which soon became popular, and has got into his- 
tory now. Este. 
Birmingham. 


Femate Cuvrcuwarpens (5 §, xii. 409; 6% 
8. i. 43, 66, 126; ii. 18).—-Mrs. Barrow, besides 
being the lady of the manor, is churchwarden of 
Randwick, near Stroud, Gloucestershire ; and Mrs. 


| Sevier is churchwarden of Maisemore, in the same 
county. 

According to the Gent. Mag., 1801, p. 9, it was 
not unusual to have female parish clerks in some 
parts of Lincolnshire. 

In 1818 “ Mrs. Cevefield” was “ overseeris” of 
the parish of Eastington, Gloucestershire ; and 
* Rose Hannah Smith” was appointed to the same 
office in Brookthorpe for the year T879-80. 

ABBA, 


A Curistmas Day 1x Oxrorp Tuirty Years 
Aco (5 §. xii. 504; 6" §S. i. 140).—When 
writing the little article upon this subject, it was 
not forgotten by me that the boar’s head carol sung 
at that date, and at the present time in the hall 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, was very materially 
different from that which had been originally 
“imprinted at the antique dome of Caxton or De 
Worde.” In fact, it has been recast almost te as 
as great an extent as some of the old English 
ballads were altered, emended, orrewritten by Bishop 
Percy. Nor had it escaped my memory that there 
were several variations, or rather different readings, 
existing in the modernized copies, though none of 
very great or even material importance. There is 
a very interesting description of the old custom of 
bringing in the boar’s head in a charming paper, 
entitled “The Christmas Dinner,” in Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book, and the version of the 
carol there recorded is almost identical with that 
sung at the present day in Oxford. Thinking 
that some additional information might be dis- 
covered in regard to it in the new edition of 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edited by W. C. 
Hazlitt (1870), the following information certainly 
was found, but it is almost entirely erroneous :— 

“*This carol’ Warton* adds, ‘yet with many inno- 
vations, is retained at Queen's College, in Oxford’ [nor 
has it been discontinued since Warton'sday. At present 
it is usual for two attendants to bear aloft into the hall 
on Christmas Day the boar’s head, on a large platter, 
preceded by a Fellow of the College in surplice, but the 
head is fictitious, being merely a painted counterfeit, 
with the brawn enclosed }.”— Vol. i. p. 265. 

The grace after dinner in Queen’s College hall 
was not intended to be recorded in its entirety, 
and therefore a quotation from it was merely given 
(“in which it was not forgotten to say,” was the 
remark, “ Agimus Tibi gratias pro fundatore nostro 
Roberto Eglesfield,” &c.). The entire graces, both 
before and after meat, together with those used in 
the other colleges in Oxford, may be found in 
! appendix No. v. affixed to The Remains of Thomas 
| Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, edited by the late 
| Dr. Bliss, a book especially interesting and valuable 
| to old Oxonians from its showing the manners and 
| customs of Oxford in the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. The learned and accurate editor 





* Thomas Warton, 1728-1793, Professor of Poetry at 
| Oxford and Poet Laureate, a well-known writer. 
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adds, in a note to this appendix, “I am indebted 
in every case to the best authority in the society 
for the correctness of this No.” This book 
was published by Dr. Bliss in 1857, though its 
issue had been originally contemplated in 1817, 
and the appendixes appear to have been compiled 
just before its publication. The one hundred and 
forty-five little MS. volumes in the handwriting of 
Thomas Hearne may yet be seen in a cupboard in 
the Bodleian Library, from which Dr. Bliss culled 
his extracts, prefixing a little mark in pencil to 
those which he has made available. 

Some twenty-five years ago I can remember 
seeing the tombstone of Hearne in the churchyard 
of St. Peter-in-the-East in Oxford, where in 1735 
he was buried, within a stone’s throw of his old 
rooms in St. Edmund Hall. Upon it, in addition 
to his name, were inscribed, by way of epitaph, in 
allusion to his predilection for antiquarian pur- 
suits, two most -appropriate texts, one from 
Deuteronomy xxxii. 7, and the other from Job viii. 
8-10. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The late Dr. Bliss made a collection of the graces 
used at the different colleges in Oxford, for which 
“he was indebted in every case to the best 
authority in the society,” which are printed as 
appendix v., pp. 217-30, in vol. iii. of Reliquie 
Hearniane, “ Library of Old Authors,” Lond., 
J. R. Smith, 1869. It may be seen from these how 
far the grace used in Queen’s College—the one in 
prose—agrees with, or differs from, those used in 
other colleges. Ep. MarsHatt. 


“ CascactRvELAS” (6 §,. i. 336, 365) implies 
something more than “a mean, despicable fellow.” 
It is a scofling appellation given to an individual 
who takes a world of pains to no purpose, a 
marplot. The four lines quoted (supra, p. 336) are 
admirably translated by Victor Laurent 8. A. de 
la Beaumelle :— . 

* Avec tant de préparatifs, tant de toura, 

D’allées et de venues, le temps se passe... 

Et que fera-t-il en définitif ? 

Ce qu’ont toujours fait les imbécilles comme lui.” 

By making this term of reproach a proper name, 
Ernest Hollander, in his translation of the fourth 
line, commits an egregious error :— 

“Ce que fit Cascaciruelas, beaucoup de bruit pour rien.” 

In a word, “ Hacer 6 haber hecho lo que casca- 
ciruelas,” is a set phrase well known to all Spaniards. 

Wittiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly, 


Niconias Crénarp (6" §. i. 38,°143, 223, 305). 
—This learned Hebraist and ecclesiastic was born 
on December 5, 1495, and his Tabula in Gram- 
maticam Hebream published in 1529. To perfect 
himself in Arabic, he went to Salamanca in 1532. 
Appointed professor at the University (1533), he 





took charge (at the instance of the Archbishop of 
Cordova) of the education of the Viceroy of 
Naples, and subsequently the tuition of the King 
of Portugal’s brother, the future Archbishop of 
Braga, and King Henry I., surnamed the Cardinal, 
Having resided four years at Evora (1555-1538), 
delivered lectures at a college founded by the arch- 
bishop, taught the governor of Grenada’s son 
Greek, receiving in recompense instruction in 
Arabic from a native of Morocco in the governor's 
service, Clénard embarked for Africa, and 
arrived at Fez on May 4, 1540, where he 
remained eighteen months, and died at Grenada 
in’ 1542. He contemplated giving lectures in 
Arabic at Louvain, translating the Koran, writing 
a refutation in the same language, printing it, and 
distributing copies throughout the East. This 
pious intention Callenberg eulogized in a treatise 
entitled Nic. Clénardi circa Muhamedorum ad 
Christum conversionem conata, Halle, 1742, 8vo. 
Wicuiam Prarr, 
115, Piccadilly. 


“THE RARE GODWIT OF Jon1A” (6" §. i. 296, 
322).—“ Ionian” seems to be applied as a distin- 
guishing epithet only to the “attagen,” as by 
Horace, Epod. ii. 54; by Martial, xiii. 61 
(among the Xenia); and by Pliny, Nat. Hist., x. 
48, $68: “ Attagen, maximé Ionius celebratur, 
vocalis alias, captus vero obmutescens, quondam 
existimatus inter raras aves. Jam et in Gallia 
Hispaniaque capitur, et per Alpés etiam.” By 
some it is taken to be the woodcock or the godwit, 
both of which come under the Scolopacide. Others 
translate it by the moor-hen or water-hen, which 
belong to the Rallide; while others again render 
it by the heath-cock, hazel-hen, or francolin, thus 
making it one of the Tetraonide. This last seems 
the most probable interpretation, for Bree (Birds 
of Europe, iii. 237) informs us that “ the francolia 
inhabits the south of Europe, especially Sicily, 
Malta, Cyprus, Sardinia, Naples, the Grecian 
Archipelago, and Turkey,” the very region from 
which the epithet “Ionicus” would be derived. 
James Elphinston, however, in his translation of 
Martial (London, 1782), renders the lines referred 
to above as follows :— 

“In flavor, the glory that essences game, 


Hail, godwit Ionian, prime fav’rite of fame.” 
P 


. 399. 


The Roman palate was not very delicate, accord- 
ing to our canons of taste, if it regarded the moor- 
hen as one of the greatest dainties, but we should 
not quarrel with the judgment that placed a bird 
of either the woodcock or the grouse species very 
high,and worthy of special mention even by Apicius 
himself, in his book De Arte Coquinaria, bk. vi. 
c. iii. W. E. Bucxtey. 


This might be either the black-tailed godwit 
(Limosa melanura) or the red godwit (Limosa 
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rufa), both common birds in England in days of 
old, but now rare, especially the red godwit. The 
black-tailed godwit, according to Mr. Hewitson, 
breeds still occasionally in the fens of Cambridge- 
shire and the marshes of Norfolk. Mr. Laishley 
says (Popular History of British Birds’ Eggs) :— 
“Tn summer it ranges in its extra-British distribution 
as far north as Lapland, and breeds in high northern 
latitudes, and in its winter dress it has been received from 
the north of Africa.” The red godwit “is not known to 
breed in this country, its summer haunts being Iceland, 
Lapland, Sweden, and the other northern countries,” 
Mr. Atkinson says of the black-tailed species : 
“ Another of those birds which two or three generations 
back were exceedingly more abundant than now; pro- 
portionately esteemed, too, as an article of delicate fare 
in the days of its frequency, now little heard of, or 
perhaps thought of." — British Birds’ Eqgs and Nests. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Osrtuary Verses (6 §, i. 34, 84, 225, 287) 
—Many years ago it was said that the following 
was the proper reading of these lines, and that 
Dean Swift was the author of them :— 

“ Was not Pharaoh a rascal, 

When he would not let the children of Israel, with 
their wives and little ones and their flocks and herds, 
go out into the wilderness to eat the paschal ?”’ 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Two Versions or A Srory: “JE suis NI 
rol,” &c. (6% S. i. 177, 202, 244, 286).—The two 
versions have increased and multiplied. 

“ Je ne suis roy ny prince aussi, 
Je suis le Sire de Couci,” 
is the form in which this proud claim seems most 
familiar to me, and so it is to be found in Mr. 
Mordacque’s translation of Salverte’s History of 
the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, vol. i. 
p. 337. There seems to be some confusion in the 
minds of your correspondents between this boast 
of the De Coucis and that of the Rohans, which 
ran somewhat as follows :— 
“ Roi ne puis, 
Duce ne daigne, 
Rohan je suis.” 
Str. Swirnry. 


There are a variety of versions of the Coucy 
motto. The first I gave is M. de Caumont’s, in 
his Abécédaire, ou Rudiments d’ Archéologie. 
M. A. de la Porte, in his Trésor Héraldique, gives 
the dévise,— 

“ Prince ne daigne, 
Roi ne puis, 
Coucy je suis.” 

But surely that is Rohan, — 

“ Duc ne daigne, 
Roy ne puys, 
Rohan suys.” 

The Comte de la Riviére bears three swords in 


“ Un pour le roi, 
Un pour toi, 
Un pour moi.” 
Tavs. 
Compare the motto of the Dukes of Rohan,— 
* Roi ne puis, 
Prince ne daigne, 
Rohan suis.” 
The name is always spelt Coucy on the Issue, 
Patent, and Wardrobe Rolls, except in that one 
remarkable instance of Margaret, Lady Mistress 
of Isabelle, Queen of Richard II., who is always 
described there as Domina de Courcey. Nobody 
(so far as I know) has called in question her Coucy 
connexion, and yet she is very difficult to fit into 
the Coucy pedigree. Is it possible that she was 
a Courcey of Kinsale, and not a Coucy at all? 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Tae “ Moon LyIneG on 1Ts Back” (6" S. i. 156, 
302).—The superstition in connexion with the 
position of the moon’s horns has been familiar to 
me from my childhood ; but I was always told 
that, when she was most on her back, it betokened 
fine weather, and the reverse when the crescent 
approached the perpendicular. I find, too, that 
sailors favour this version of the superstition, The 
explanation always given to me was that, when the 
moon lies en her back, she forms a cup which 
retains the water; but when she is in an erect 
position the water is poured out upon the earth. 
See Dyer’s English Folk-Lore, p. 39, where both 
versions are given, and also extracts from various 
authors who have alluded to the superstition. 
Roperrt Houianp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


“Torner-um” (6 §. i. 193, 306).—In illustra- 
tion of this expression, need I remind your readers 
of Mr. Riderhood’s “ T’otherest governor” in Our 
Mutual Friend ? Epwarp H. Marsnuatu. 


Tne Betts at Bury Sr. Epmunps (6" §. i. 
193, 303).—The great size of the tenor bell here 
is confirmed by a reference in Battely’s Anti- 
quitates S. Edmundi Burgi, p. 58, to Joannes 
Major Scotus, who writes, “illic fertur esse 
maxima campanarum totius Anglie.” This bell, 
Dr. Battely thinks, may have been that purchased 
“non levi pretio” by Godfrey the Sacrist, under 
Abbat Robert II., who ruled between 1107 and 
1112. A misprint occurs in my extract, supra, 
p. 303, where “ shoras” appears as “et horas.” | 
may add that my references are not to the original 
register of Abbat Curteys, but to the extracts and 
notes contained in a MS. volume in folio be- 
queathed to the library of St. James’s Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds, by Sir James Burrough, in 
1764, which includes, among much other valuable 
matter, notes in the nature of a calendar, with 
some extracts at full, from the registers of Abbats 
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j 
which is stated in Dugdale to have been burned, 

with the exception of some fragments, in the fire | 
which partly destroyed the Cottonian collection in | 
1730. VEBNA. 


“Tue Gotp ann Sitver Saretp” (6" S$. i. 137, 
165).—The passage from Beaumont’s Moralities, | 
with which I have been favoured by the courtesy 
of Mr. Pratt, but which I have not been able to | 
identify further, states :— 

“In the days of knight-errantry and paganism, one of 
our old British princes set up a statue to the goddess of 
Victory, ina point where four roads met together. In 
her right hand she held a spear, and rested her left upon 
a shield; the outeide of this shield was of gold, and the 
inside of silver. On the former was inscribed, in the old 
British language, ‘ To the goddess ever favourable’; and 
on the other, ‘ For four victories obtained successively 
over the Picts and other inhabitants of the Northern 
Islands.’ It happened one day that two knights, the one 
in black armour and the other in white, arrived from 
opposite parts of the country at this statue just about 
the same time.” 

They differed and fought, and both fell to the 
ground from the violence of the shock, and lay in 
a trance, when a Druid, who was travelling by that 
way, “staunched their blood, applied his balsam 
to their wounds, and brought them, as it were, 
from death to life again.” He then explained the 
matter to them, and entreated them “never to 
enter into any dispute for the future till they had 
fairly considered both sides of the question.” In 
this narrative the nationality of the knights and 
the intervention of the Druid appear to be new. 
Can any correspondent identify the story further? 
I have not been able to see the book. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Cowrer’s Mistakes asout Birps (6% §. i. 
472; ii. 74).—When speaking of the nightingale 
as insectivorous, I used the word in its popular, 
not its entomological sense. Of course the cater- 
piilars and other creatures which it eats are not 
insecta. The redbreast and the wren cannot be 
called insectivorous birds, even in the popular 
sense of the word. The redbreast chiefly lives on 
earthworms, which, except when the ground is 
hard frozen or covered with snow, can be obtained 
all the year round. As to the food of the red- 
breast and the wren, it is difficult to say what they 
will not eat when hungry. That swallows pass the 
winter under the water, and even under the ice, is 
a fancy that does not bear consideration. The 
writer in the Victoria Magazine considerately adds 
that they live “under the ice only in isolated | 
instances.” Is the pun intentional ? 





| 


J. Drxoy. 

Matruew Boucarinoer, tut Dwarr or Nitry- | 
BERG (6" §S, i, 136, 282).—There is a portrait and | 
some account of Matthew Buchinger at p. 53 of | 


Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, edited by my | 


old friend Edmund F. King. Notwithstanding 
the dwarfs own assertion (see “N. & Q.,” supra, 
p. 136) that be was born “at Anspack 1674 the 


| 3 Jan’,” his birthplace is set down as being Nurn- 


berg, and his birthday as June2. For this, I dare 
say, there is good authority. It is a wise child 
that remembers its own nativity. 


** Buckinger was married four times and had eleven 
children, viz., one by his first wife, three by his second, 
six by his third, and one by his last. One of his wives 
was in the habit of treating him extremely ill, fre quently 
beating and other ways insulting him, which for a long 
time he patiently put up with; but once his anger was 
so much aroused that he sprung upon her like a fury, got 


| her down, and buffeted her with his stumps within an 


inch of her life; nor would he suffer her to rise until 
she promised amendment in future, which it seems she 
prudently adopted, through fear of another thrashing.” 

One wonders if this was the tall handsome 
woman mentioned by Curnpert Bepe. Buchinger 
himself was only twenty-nine inches high. 

“ The late Mr. Herbert, of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, 
editor of Ames’s History of Printing, had many curious 
specimens of Buckinger’s writing and drawing, the most 
extraordinary of which was his own portrait, exquisitely 
done on vellum, in which he most ingeniously contrived 
to insert in the flowing curls of the wig the 27th, 12lst, 
128th, 140th, 149th, and the 150th Psalms, together with 
the Lord's Prayer, most beautifully and fairly written.” 


Buchinger died in 1722. Sr. SwitHry. 


“PorRTIONS OF SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 
suires ” (6 S, i. 177, 306).—My question was, 
“Ts, or was, Ely Place, Holborn, in the county of 
Cambridge.” The Act referred to by Mr. Wise 
(7 & 8 Vict. c. 61, not 62) merely enacts that de- 
tached portions of counties shall be considered to 
be part of the county by which they are surrounded, 
while 2 Will. IV. c. 64, gives a list of certain isolated 
parts of counties, but makes no mention of Ely 
Place, Holborn. Can any one say whether Ely 
Place did ever belong to, or form part of, the 
county of Cambridge? Geo. GrimsHaw, 

Grafton Street, St. John’s Wood, Hull. 


“Cares” anp “Caress” (6 S. i. 117, 285). 
—The following metrical solution of this enigma is 
copied from an old newspaper :— 

“ Though bitter cares soft slumbers seldom meet, 

Still by some loved caress they 're rendered sweet.” 


W. F. Hicerxs. 


“ BeaumonTacur” (6" §. i. 256, 304).—This 
is the general term for any substance used to hide 
defects in ironwork, usually a compound of white 
lead or grease with lampblack. “ Accamaravelous” 
is equa mirabilis. It is made by dissolving as 


| mucn zinc in muriatic acid as it will take up, and 
| is largely used in soldering, tinning brass, and 


washing over articles intended to be galvanized. 
Vicor. 
Prep Friars (6 S, i. 117, 263).—According 
to Godwin’s English Archeologist’s Handbook 
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(pp. 139, 178), the Fratres de Rea, who had only | maternal side there are three; and I hope and 


one house in England, and that at Norwich, were 
called the Pied Friars from a suggestive mixture 
of black and white in their habits. Dominicans 
generally were also spoken of as “ pies ” when the 
addition to their white tunic of an outdoor cloak 
of black reminded people of that prophetic fowl, 
the magpie. St. SwitHry. 


Srone Crossgs (6 §. i. 397 ; ii. 33).—Fulford, 
the village where Edwin and Morcar were defeated 
in 1066, is a mile and a half south of York. Half 
way between the two places, on the western margin 
of the London road, is the base of a medieval 
stone cross, raised (if I remember it rightly) on 
three or four octagonal steps. I rather think it is 
mentioned in Drake, but I have him not at hand 
to refer tu. Local tradition says that in the time 
of the Plague (Charles II.’s), and again during the 
cholera year (1833%), it was used as a meeting- 
place for the citizens of York and the country 
market-folk ; or rather, as a place where the latter 
might deposit their goods and the former their 
money, without meeting. 

Another cross in the same neighbourhood is to 
be found in the parish of Overton, four miles north 
of York, on a height above the valley of the Ouse. 
It is medizval ; nothing but the steps, two or 
three in number, and the cusped base of the cross 
remains. It stands by the side of a bridle-road 
that leads only to the very small and obscure 
village of Overton, and I know nothing of its 
history. . J. M. 

A WorcestersHire Cavurcu Custom (6% §, i- 
356, 522).—The clerk kneeling within the altar 
rails is evidently the “ shadow ” left in our Church 
by “the man who serves the mass” among the 
Roman Catholics. He is not necessarily a priest : 
his duty is to help the priest, handing the elements, 
ringing the bell, pouring water over the priest’s 


hands, &e. es & &@ 


Sin Corvetivs Vermuypen (5 §. vii. 429 ; 
6" §. ii. 35).—It may be worth while to note that 
descendants in the female line of this worthy 
Dutchman still exist in England, and are personally 
known to me. One of them, whom [ specify 
because he bears his ancestor’s name, is Thomas 
Claude Vermuyden Bastow, M.A., clerk in orders, 
now curate of St. Philip’s, at Cheam, in Surrey. 

A. J. M. 

Joun (6 §. i. 95, 281).—At a shooting party 
last autumn of nine gentlemen, including three 
sons of our host, there were five Johns. At an- 
other party, amongst an entirely different set of 
people, hailing from different points of the compass, 
there were three Johns out of four heads of families. 
In my own family, on both sides we have four 
generations of Johns, and in my wife’s on the 
paternal side there are four also, while on the 


trust the good old-fashioned name will not die out 


with us, J. W. 


“Free To conress” (5 §, xi. 107; 6% S. ii. 
| 34).—This “ vile phrase” was denounced by Byron. 
See Don Juan, canto xvi. stanza lxxiii.:— 


“ He was ‘free to confess.’ 
Is’t English ! 


| 


Whence comes this phrase ? 
No, 'tis only Parliamentary,” 
Este. 
Ovp PLays AND THE Jews (6" §, i. 96, 245).— 
Conf. the play called The Jew in Inchbald’s col- 
lection. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 


AvuTHorS OF Quotations WantTep (6* §. ii. 
68).— 

“ A state is generally vicious,” &c. 
“‘Corruptissima republica plurime leges.”—Tac. A nn. iii. 
27. Wituram Pratt, 

“ Heaven grant him now some noble nook, 
For, rest his soul, he 'd rather be,” &c. 
T. Moore, “ Epitaph on a Tuft-hunter,”’ Odes on Cash, 
Corn, &e. W. J. Bernganp-Smiru, 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
| The Complete Works of Brete Harte —Vol. I. Poems and 
Drama, (Chatto & Windus) 

Some at least of the American /iterati have little reason 
to complain of the way in which they are treated in this 
| country. Few native celebrities make their appearance 
more sumptuously than, for instance, did Poe in the 
four-volume edition published by Blackwood in 1874-5, 
but the Complete Works of Bret Harte, as now issued by 
Messra. Chatto & Windus, bid fair to rival that publica- 
tion in every respect. The printing, with its cleur titles, 
is excellent, and the binding serviceable as well as 
attractive. One advantage it has over the Poe of a very 
definite kind—its matte: has been “collected and revised” 
by the author, and it has, moreover, a highly interesting 
preface, describing the genesis of that Californian lite- 
rature of which, if we may judge from the recently pub- 
lished Gentleman of La Porte, Mr. Bret Harte still 
retains the secret, in spite of numberless imitations. 
Concerning this special métier of his there is not much 
to be said that has not been already said ad nauseam ; 
while the Outcasts of Poker Flat and the Heathen Chince 
continue to be read by thousands. The fact is that Mr. 
Bret Harte happened upon a wholly fresh and unworked 
field, for the cultivation of which his individual talents 
and manner especially fitted him, and those who 
hope to emulate him cannot expect to do so without 
sharing his special idiosyncrasies. His work is therefore 
unique in its way, and has all the fortunate value attach- 
ing to that quality. The first volume of this new edition 
contains his poems and a solitary drama. In his verse 
| he has touched the “stops of various quills,” not always 

with equal success. But his best and most distinctive 

pieces will more than repay the reader by their humour, 
| their pathos, their freshness, and their sincerity. Some 
eccentricities of rhyme must, we assume, be regarded as 
national defects. According to Mr. Lowell, the genuine 
Yankee never gives the rough sound to the r when he 
can help it, for which reason, no doubt, both Poe and 
the present writer think themselves justified in coupling 
such words as “ vista” and “ sister,” a conjunction which 
in this country would be decidedly illegal. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 
By the Kev. W. W. Skeat. Part III, Lit—Red. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue third part of this valuable work, extending to the 
word “ Reduplicate,” which has just been issued, will be 
eagerly welcomed by all students of our national lJan- 
guage. The new part fully sustains the high character 
of its predecessors, and the work continues to be carried 
out with that extremeness of conscientious care and 
thoroughness which distinguishes all that Prof. Skeat 
does. In common with all who interest themselves in 
the history of the English language, we shall look forward 
with eager expectation for the appearance of the fourth 
and last part of the work, which, we regret to see, will not 
be ready till November, 1881. Our regret, however, is con- 
siderably modified by the knowledge of the fact that the 
delay is caused solely by the great care and labour re- 
quired in the compilation of the elaborate indexes of 
words, roots, doublets, &c., which will accompany 
part iv., and which will make the work the most 
complete, as it is the most advanced and perfect, etymo- 
logical dictionary of our language. 


Edited by E, J. Poynter, R.A.—Archi- 
By T. Roger Smith, 


Art Text-Books. 
tecture, Gothic and Renaissance. 
F.R.LB.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Wr have only space to commend this text-book generally 
and the series to which it belongs as supplying a want 
long felt. The illustrations are numerous, and Mr. T. 
Roger Smith has successfully, we think, condensed in 
the narrow limits assigned him an instructive review of 
a subject so wide that Mr. Fergusson’s bulky volumes 
hardly do it justice. The author evinces of Renaissance 
as well as Gothic the thorough and practical insight of a 
professional man, and has adopted a novel mode of treat- 
ing the subject. After a general historical sketch of the 
style, the chief features and details are taken up, analyzed, 
and the varying way these were treated throughout the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods described. This little 
work is, as it should be, amply illustrated, but the wood- 
cuts are by various hands and of unequal merit ; some, 
by no means the worst, are very old friends. We should 
have preferred to have seen them all like the sketch of 
the quadrangle of the castle of Schalaburg (p. 213) or 
that of the doorway of Loches (p. 72), for most of them 
are too heavily shaded. We feel that feudal and domestic 
architecture have, as usual, hardly come in for their 
proper share of consideration. 


Matthei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani. Chronica 
Majora. Vol. V., 1248-1259. Edited by H. R. Luard, 
D.D, for the Master of the Rolle. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tux history of the period from 1248 to 1259 completes 
the text of the Chronica Majora, for Matthew Paris died 
in 1259. The narrative ends abruptly with the story of 
Walter de Scoteni’s execution, and the history of the last 
five yearscontnins many evidences of the author's failing 
powers. He is, however, almost our only authority for 
this part of the reign of Henry II1., and tells us many 
things which are not to be found elsewhere. The general 
credibility of Matthew Paris and the historical value of 
his chronicles have been fiercely contested, and we shall 
look forward with interest to the remarks on this subject 
which the editor promises to prefix to the next volume, 
containing the Additamenta, many of which have never 
hitherto been printed. 


Bristol, Past and Present (Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith ; 
London, Griffith & Farran), promises to be a carefully 
written and well-illustrated résumé of the antiquities, the 
architecture, and the civil and ecclesiastical history of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, from the days of the pit- 
dwellers to the present time, The ecclesiastical history 





| ie done by Mr. John Taylor, while Mr. J. F. Nicholle, 
F 


S.A., undertakes the civil history, including the strictly 
antiquarian portion of the work. We should have pre- 
ferred the omission of the group of pit-dwellers from the 
illustration on p. 2, as a piece of purely fanciful “ resto. 
ration.”—Mr. Henry Bradley sends us a reprint of a paper 
on English Place-names, recently read by him before the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, in which he 
administers some not unneeded cautions, and gives some 
amusing examples of etymology run mad. What is really 
necessary to the investigator into the meaning of place- 
names, we hold, is not so much the power (which Mr, 
Bradley seems to make rather too decidedly a postulate) 
of construing a page of Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, or Welsh, 
as the true scientific spirit. This is evidently, however, 
Mr. Bradley's own spirit, and therefore, although we may 
differ from his view of a particular etymology, we wel- 
come his essay as a valuable contribution to our progress 
in an important department of historical research, 


Amonec Messrs. Longmans’ announcements are The 
Early Life of Charles James Fox, by G. O. Trevelyan, 
M.P.,—Japanese Arts, by Dr. Dresser,—Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, by W. C. Perry,—Vol. IV. of Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon J11.,—The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe, by E. A, Freeman,—and Vols. IV. and 
V. of Ihne’s History of Rome. 

Mr, Murray announces The Life and Letters of John, 
Lord Campbell,— Memoir of the Personal Life of David 
Livingstone, by Dr. Blaikie,—Mrs. Grote, a Sketch, by 
Lady Eastlake,—Christian Institutions: Essays on Eccle- 
siastical Subjects, by Dean Stanley,—and A History of 
Greek Sculpture, from the earliest times down to the age 
of Phidias, by Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, 


RMotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. A. W. (“Willow Pattern ’’).—See Bentley's Miscel 
lany, vol. iii. p. 61, published in 1838, where will be found 
“A True History of the Celebrated Wedgwood Hieroglyph, 
commonly called the Willow Pattern,” by Mark Lemon, 
See also “‘ N, & Q.,”” 3" S, xi, 152, 298, 328, 405, 461. 

Jounsontap.—Recent improvementsconnected with the 
Holborn Viaduct have swept away Cock Lane. ‘“ John- 
son’s house (No. 8, Bolt Court), according to Mr. Noble, 
was not destroyed by fire in 1819, as Mr. Timbs and 
other writers assert.".—Thornbury’s Old and New 
London, i. 114. You should consult this work. 

Grorce Porrer.—See article “ John Baynes on Want 
of Indexes,” in our 5 8. viii. 87. 

F. C. B. (“ Dimidium facti qui coepit habet”).— Horace, 
Epist. i., 2, 40. 

A. L. M.—Proofs of the two papers referred to and of 
others, with copy, will be sent to St. Ives. 

Apusa (“Old Court Custom ”),—See “N. & Q.,” 58, 
vi. 426, 507. 

C. T. Parker.—See “ N. & Q.,” 6t» §, i. 507. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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